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WHY NEGRO HISTORY 


James Egert Allen—Treasurer and Program Coordinator New 
York Branch, Association for the Study of Negro Life & History 


Perhaps the greatest living historian today is Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Out of his wide scope of research and intensive 
study, the only reference Mr. Toynbee makes in regard to the 
Negro is that he can find no evidence of any contribution he has 
made to the civilization of mankind. In the light of this theory, 
it becomes almost an insurmountable task to substantiate the 
basis for integration of a large segment of our population into 
the main stream of national and international affairs. Such a 
theory will be used by “die-hards” in their efforts to subvert the 
true significance of the decision handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court on May 17, 1954 when integration of all 
children in the public schools of this nation was given legal 
sanction. 

To offset the Toynbee theory, the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History was organized some thirty-nine years 
ago. Since the year 1926, this organization has sponsored an 
intensive period of concentration on the history and the achieve- 
ments of Negroes which is known as “Negro History Week.” 
While special emphasis is given to this period each February, 
it should not detract from the necessity of promoting equal 
opportunity for learning during every week of the year. 


The theme of Negro History Week this year is: “Negro 
History — A Contribution to America’s Intercultural Life.” 
Proper recognition and appreciation of the achievements of 
members of the darker races should be the ultimate goal of these 
annual celebrations. There can be no integration without under- 
standing. In the education of our youth, many teachers are 
ignorant and must rely upon the instructional materials which 
are permeated with a philosophy of inferiority based upon the 
stereotypes they have read, heard or seen in public and private 
places. sit 

When Mayor Wagner welcomed President and Madam 
Paul E. Magloire on their recent visit to New York City, his 
speech aroused curiosity and generated much comment because 
of his startling words about the Black Republic. Perhaps few 
in that audience realized that ancestors of President Magloire 
fought in the American Revolution to win independence for this 
nation. Still, fewer were aware of the victorious struggle made 
by the Haitians which drove the French from their shores and 
plunged Napoleon into such a heavy debt until he was forced to 
sell Louisiana to the United States. This is true of many 
historical incidents in the growth of this nation because the 
causative factors are unknown or forgotten because of their 
omission from the text books used in our system of public 
education. 

New York City is to be congratulated on the progress that 
has been made in intercultural advancement. Since the admin- 
istration of Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, the Chief Executive of the 
State has issued annually a proclamation bearing upon Negro 
History Week. It was during the administration of the late 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia that the first proclamation came 
from the office of the head of the city’s government. For many 
years, the Superintendent of Schools has issued a directive to 
every school in the city calling for the proper observance of the 
“Week.” The response has been amazing. All over the five 
boroughs, schools, libraries and other organizations have been 
on the search for factual material and authentic data about the 
role of the Negro in our national and international life. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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On a chilly, gloomy day in the fall 
of one of the years of the early 
Eighteen-thirties, a little colored boy 
stood, barefooted, shivering and dis- 
heartened, by a country road in 
Southampton County, Virginia. The 
iron shackles of slavery were about 
his legs. An auction sale was going 
on,—an auction, not of land, not of 
furniture, and not of dumb beasts,-— 
but an auction of God’s humanity. 

For, one slave, Nat Turner, feeling 
the urge that God had put into him, 
had fought for and demanded his 
freedom, and the right to stand and 
walk upright, as befitted one made 
in the image of God. And now, as 
the result of this presumptious 
thought and action, everyone with a 
drop of Nat Turner’s blood must be 
shackled and sold into the far South, 
to be worked and whipped to death 
on the big plantations, as this way 
of reasoning among the slaves was 
the first real menace to the highly 
profitable institution of trafficking in 
human flesh. And, of course, this 
little boy, Gilbert, must be shackled 
and sold, for he was the son of Nat 
Turner. 

The tall, gaunt, red- 
faced, cruel, had a raw-hide whip in 
his hand. The whip came down with 
biting fury on the shoulders of a 
timid black woman, who stood cow- 
ering in a corner, trying to protect 
her baby. with a piece of gunny 
sacking, from the biting cold. 

The little colored boy swallowed 
a smothered sob, as he saw the whip 
descend on the back of the humble 
black woman, and strike a glancing 
blow on the baby. For that woman 
was his mother, his beloved mother, 
and that baby was his sister, Melissa, 
now two years old. Gilbert knew 
that he must not cry out, and he 
hoped and prayed that Melissa would 
not sob, as he knew that the usual 
auctioneers with 


auctioneer. 


custom of slave 


colored babies, when they began to 
cry and become troublesome and thus 
interfere with the progress of the 
sale, was to grasp them by both 
heels, and to dash their brains out 





THE FAMILY OF NAT TURNER, 1831 to 1954 


By Lucy Mare Turner 


against the lintel of a door. 
Little Gilbert Turner had 
nothing but despair and misery in his 


seen 


home since that memorable night in 
1831, when his father, Nat Turner, 
known as a Baptist preacher and ex- 
horter on the plantation, driven to 
desperation by the terrible beatings 
that were being given his people, 
when the fury of the master class was 
let loose on helpless Negro men, 
children alike,—when 
Nat Turner heard the voice of God 
telling him that he was the appointed 
of the Lord, to strike the first blow, 
to break this terrible institution, to 
rid both the white race and the Negro 
race of the scourge of slavery,— 
slavery that destroyed the body of 
the black man by its brutality, and 
that, furthermore, destroyed the soul 
of the white man by its inhumanity. 
Slavery was gilded and pictured to 
the outside world as a patriarchal in- 
stitution where kindly, fatherly mas- 
ter looked zealously after the well- 
being of the slaves. This was true 
in a few cases where there were ties 
of blood between master and slaves. 
The slaves were sometimes brothers, 
cousins or children of the master. 
Sometimes, even these did not fare 


women and 
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well. And slavery was a living 
Hades for those who had only 
Africa to look to for blood and 
ancestry. 

“Fannie Turner, take the auction 
block!” came the raucous command 


of the slave auctioneer. As one who 


moves in a dream, so the black- 
haired, dark-faced Fannie moved, 
closely grasping the round-eyed 


frightened Melissa. Fannie moved, 
but she did not stand upright on the 
auction block, as was expected of 


Her heart was broken, and now 


shell of a 


her. 
she felt like the dead 
human creature. 

Her husband, Nat Turner, was 
gone, executed, because he could not 
endure the injustices and cruelty of 
slavery. Her children were being 
taken away from her, sold into a tor- 
ment worse than death. What fate 
awaited her, a young woman, still in 
her twenties, who could tell? She 
wished she could join Nat Turner in 
that great eternity; but life and 
breathing would go on, 

So, contrary to all expectations, 
Fannie knelt upon the auction block, 
as though in prayer. She clasped the 
little Melissa in her arms. She fixed 
her eyes upon the little boy, Gilbert, 





NAT TURNER AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
They fought for “the right to stand and walk upright.” 
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her son, who stood about twenty feet 
away, and her lips formed some 


words. The auctioneer lifted his 
whip, as though to strike again,— 
but thought better of it. Why bruise 


up a N----. that could easily bring 
one hundred dollars? He saw the 
woman’s quivering lips, and he 


thought she was praying... Well, 
all these N-----s were superstitious, 
so why disturb her? 

But the child, Gilbert, his senses 
quickened by the many sorrows that 
had beset his family, understood the 
message of those quivering lips. It 
was the same message that his father, 
Nat Turner, and his faithful congre- 
gation of followers had sung in 
Turner’s slave cabin, that last night, 
before the insurrection. 

“Trust in the Lord, 
And you'll overcome, 
Somehow, 
Somewhere, 
Someday.” 


“Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! One 
healthy young N-----woman and baby 
for sale! Who'll give me fifty? 
Who'll give me seventy-five? Who'll 
give me one hundred? SOLD to 
Planter Yarborough of Alabama for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars!” 

With a great cry she could not re- 
press, Fannie, as she was being led 
away by a fair-haired giant in hip 
boots, let loose to her pent up feel- 
ings. “Good-bye, Gilbert! GOOD. 
BYE, GOOD-BYE! GOOD-BYE!” 

The vibrant echo of that cry stayed 
with Gilbert, even to his dying day. 
Little Gilbert stretched out his arms 
towards his mother and towards his 
baby sister as though his arms would 
encircle them for all eternity, but 
the small out-stretched arms of the 
little boy were futile. His arms 
could only reach through a foot or 
two of space, and the more powerful 
and inexorable arms of the law as 
then practiced, were carrying away 
from the despairing child, Gilbert, 
the last remnant of his people— 
forever, and forever, and forever! 
No friend to turn to but the Lord. 
And, unheard by the auctioneer, and 
heard only by the child Gilbert, this 
tune of mingled supplication and 
praise rang through the air: 

“O LORD, O LORD, O LORD .. .” 

But, no time for silent sorrow and 








regret. The hand of the auctioneer 
was jerking Gilbert roughly. 

“Get upon the auction block, 
Gilbert. We have cleared about a 
thousand dollars off your family this 
morning. Now, if we can get a 
couple of hundred for a_ healthy 
young black like you, we shall be 
fixed with money for the whole win- 
ter, besides sending all your family 
so far south into slavery that they 
will never again presume to think 
that they can be free like white 
people.” 

At that, the auctioneer gave the 
frightened little Gilbert a resound- 
ing crack with the whip, and caught 
him by one leg and one arm, in an 
attempt to lift him onto the auction 
block, which stood possibly two feet 
high. But, as the boy attempted to 
pull away from this rough bodily 
treatment, the auctioneer was sud- 
denly stopped by a gentle but firm 
hand laid upon his arm. A gentle 
voice said, “Let go the boy, La Grone. 
The boy is my property. My father 
has allowed me to purchase him as 
my wedding present. Here is a 
check for five hundred dollars.” 

Gilbert turned, to see the tall, fair- 
haired “Miss Mary,” whom he had 
often seen sitting on the porch of the 
“big house,” now acting as his res- 
cuer. He had often seen her come 
down to the church meetings in Nat 
Turner’s cabin. Gilbert knew that 
she had surreptitiously given his 
father the only Bible that he had 
ever possessed. Miss Mary had 
talked sympathetically to Nat Turner 
when he was being driven to despera- 
tion by the repeated whippings of 
his aged father, who was growing too 
weak to do the hard work expected 
of him on the plantation, and by the 
repeated insults to Nat Turner’s aged 
and high spirited mother, who was 
reputed to be of royal African blood. 

Miss Mary did not know of the 
plot preceding the Nat Turner in- 
surrection, but she had always ad- 
mired the tall, poetic, masterful, am- 
bitious reddish-black young slave, 
with his noble character, his dreams, 
his faith in God, his love of his 
people,—his hopes, his aspirations, 
his talents,—all of which were 
dwarfed in this land of slavery and 


oppression. And she realized that 
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Nat Turner, at the age of thirty-two, 
yet a few years younger than Jesus 
Christ Himself, had taken the only 
way out, and that was through the 
Doorway of Death. For, sometimes, 
there is a Victory in the Grave, which 
leads to a bright, eternal Heaven, 
where Faith, Hope, Charity, Love and 
Justice, shal] last forever and for- 
ever, without ceasing. 
Nat Turner was a slave who stood 
For a supreme, great brotherhood, 
Where men did not each other buy. 
And, missing this, he chose to die! 
(Note: This is not a quotation) 
So, Mis’ Mary, on her wedding 
day, took the little Gilbert to her new 
home, not far distant. Every day, 
he made her fires, and tidied her 
room. At night, he slept on a mat 
outside her door. The fact that 
Gilbert was the son of Nat Turner 
was a secret that Mis’ Mary did not 
even tell her husband, who was a 
lawyer as well as a planter. Mis’ 
Mary knew that no one owed loyalty 
to a slave any more than to a dumb 
animal,—and it was an open season 
on slaves, 


Once the master of the house was 
entertaining some of his lawyer 
friends at dinner. Gilbert, then a boy 
in his early "teens, was waiting on 
the table. 

“By George!” one of the lawyers 
exclaimed, “It is really remarkable 
how much that boy is like that Nat 
Turner that we tried and executed 
some years ago. His nose is just 
like Nat’s not flat like some slaves, 
and he has the same reddish-black 
color. Most slaves are grayish black, 
but those Turners were mostly 
reddish-black.” 

“Gilbert,” Mis’ Mary hastily inter- 
posed, “go out and cut that cord of 
wood behind the barn. If you don’t 
get it done before night, we will have 
nothing with which to keep fires for 
our guests tonight.” So what was 
nearly an explosive incident, passed 
off innocently. Nevertheless, Gilbert 
never again waited on the table for 
out-of-town guests from Petersburg 
or Richmond. 

Gilbert Turner, as he grew up, 
thought many times of the struggles 
and sacrifices of his father, but he 
had no one with whom he could dis- 
cuss the subject. Even Mis’ Mary 
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counseled him to silence, silence. The 
boy was not even known as Gilbert 
Turner. As was the slave custom, 
he took the name of the man to whom 
his young Mis’ Mary was married. 


Yet Gilbert, in 


many times of his early home, a 


secret, thought 


happy home, in spite of slavery, for 
there was love and Christian fellow- 
ship in the home. He remembered 
the hours of daily family prayer in 
his father’s cabin, the exhortations 
not to partake of strong drink, and 
thus defile the body, and not to take 
God’s name in vain, and thus defile 
the soul. 

Mis’ Mary saw to it that he was 
privately fed by the cook, in the 
kitchen, and was not put down to eat 
out of the big trough, filled with pot 
liquor and scraps of corn pone, com- 
monly provided for slave children. 

Mis’ Mary also early made it 
known that Gilbert was not to be 
subjected to the periodic lashings by 
the overseer, to which it was the cus- 
tom to subject the young Negro boys, 
in order to break their will power. 

Gilbert was grateful to Mis’ Mary, 
but, in his inner mind, he could not 
be said to be happy. He knew from 
the teachings and example of his 
father that he was born to be a free 
man, and not a chattel. He plainly 
saw all the cruelty and inhumanity 
of slavery, though he was spared 
being subjected to some of it. He 
vaguely remembered stories his 
queenly-looking black grandmother 
had told of the happiness of the 
family in Africa, before they were 
captured, and before the dark days 
of slavery,—of their comfortable 
home along the beautiful river, of 
the flocks and herds, the fruits, the 
crops, the circle of loyal and con- 
tented friends. 

According to slave customs, Gilbert 
was never allowed to have a book or 
paper in his hands, for fear he might, 
by some means, learn to read. He 
was permitted to attend only a white 
church, sitting in the gallery, for 
fear he might become a preacher, like 
his father, and thus a leader among 
his people, and might teach them 
that slavery was intolerable, and was 
an institution doomed for destruction. 
Anglo-Saxon minister 


After the 





GULBERT TURNER 
Son of Nat Turner 


had gently led the aristocracy, that 
sat in comfortable pews on the first 
floor of the church, past streams of 
sparkling and living waters into a 
bright land of peace, flowing with 
milk and honey, he would lift his 
eyes and his voice, and address the 
gallery, dressed in blue-jeans and 
calico and, for the most part, bare- 
footed. He had one perennial and 
perpetual text. It was, “Servants, 
obey your masters. That is your 
only hope for happiness on earth, 
and for entrance into Heaven.” 
The black servants dropped their 
eyes to the floor, in mute and appar- 
ent humble submission. Any skepti- 
cal looks would be akin to blas- 
phemy, and would cause a number 
of floggings for unseemly decorum 
in the house of worship. But, as I 
later gathered the reports from the 
ex-slaves, the gallery or balcony as 
it was called, was, in reality, filled 
with a congregation of Dissenters. 
Gilbert often thought of running 
away to Ohio, the free state, that 
seemed so near to, and yet so far 
from, Virginia. But, a sense of 
honor held him back. Mis’ Mary, 
who, as a young lady, had rescued 
and befriended him, as a child, was 
having a struggle. If it had not been 
for her kindly act, Gilbert knew that 
he might not be alive today. Now, 
that he had young 
man, Mis’ Mary was growing old. 


erown to be a 
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Her health was not good. Her chil- 
dren were growing up, young, rich, 
selfish,—and_ had little thought of 
their mother’s comfort. Her hus- 
band, like many another cavalier of 
that day, had been poor, but of good 
family, and had married her, a rich 
young woman, caring more for what 
she possessed than he cared about 
Mis’ Mary herself. According to the 
old custom brought over from 
England, a husband became absolute 
boss and possessor of all his bride 
possessed. Therefore, Mis’ Mary saw 
her estate wasted, squandered on 
other women, and used for making a 
fine gentleman out of her husband, 
instead of being used for her own 
comfort. So, often, if the healthy 
young Gilbert had not gone deep into 
the woods to get fuel, and had not 
caught squirrels, rabbits and other 
game for her delicate appetite, and 
diligently looked after her own pri- 
vate vegetable garden, and sat up at 
nights to give her her medicine at 
regular periods, when she was ill, 
Mis’ Mary would have passed many 
miserable and neglected hours. 

Gilbert had remarkable skill for 
working in iron. It seems to have 
been a talent he inherited from his 
African ancestors. He would fashion 
iron bowls and utensils of marvel- 
ous beauty and durability. Also, he 
could meke them so small they could 
be used as mantel ornaments. These 
were the days before many imported 
articles had found their way into the 
South. So Gilbert’s ornamental iron 
pieces became quite a fad in 
Southampton County, Virginia. Many 
fair-minded people were willing to 
pay the genial good-natured Gilbert 
a fair price for his wares, made at 
odd periods in the blacksmith shop 
on the plantation. Mis’ Mary al- 
lowed no one to take this money from 
Gilbert. And, thus, he saved a few 
dollars for he feared that, if Mis’ 
Mary should die, life might become 
so cruel and arduous for him that he 
might have to attempt to purchase his 
own freedom. 

Gilbert was allowed no books, no 
newspapers, no periodicals, that his 
eyes could see. As far as possible, 
he was kept in ignorance. But there 


was one avenue of intelligence that 


That 


even slavery could not close. 
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of Gilbert’s ears. 


And, through his ears, Gilbert gained 
a fair degree of education. 


avenue consisted 


Gilbert listened to the conversation 
of his masters as they sat at table. 
Thruogh this means, he learned to 
speak perfectly correct English. He 
never used dialect. I never remem- 
ber having heard him make a gram- 
matical error. He, having good eyes 
and steady nerves, was used as car- 
riage boy, to drive the masters to 
court, to political meetings, even to 
the Virginia Assembly, at Richmond. 
We must remember that the railroads 
were just getting well started in the 
days before the Civil War, and had 
not penetrated all sections of the 
country. Busses and automobiles 
were unheard of and, in most cases, 
undreamed of. The orthodox claimed 
that even to attempt to make a horse- 
less carriage would be blasphemy 
against the Maker, who had created 
horses, donkeys and oxen as man’s 
beasts of burden. So Gilbert, as 
carriage boy, sat quietly in the cor- 
ner, hearing and digesting all things, 
while the masters acted the parts of 
lawyers, orators, judges. 

Gilbert had his eyes open, even if 
his mouth was ordained by the law 
of the land to be closed. He knew 
that the South was fast getting at 
variance with the North. The walls 
of slavery’s citadel were slowly but 
surely crumbling. His father, Nat 
Turner, with the prophetic eyes of 
Isaiah, had seen aright. “The ax 
was laid at the foot of the tree. The 
last should be first, and the first 
should be last.” 

Gilbert then thought of the words 
of his mother, whispered to him from 
the auction block: 

“Trust in the Lord, 
And you'll overcome, 
Somehow, 
Somewhere, 
Someday!” 

Could it be possible that the gov- 
ernment itself would get tired of 
slavery as a loathsome institution, 
without the slaves rebelling? He 
remembered what his father had told 
him about the Bible (Gilbert was 
not allowed to see or handle a Bible 
himself), about the freeing of the 
children of Israel, who wandered 
forty years in the wilderness. It had 





been nearly thirty years since Nat 


Turner’s rebellion. Gilbert did not 
exactly know his age, but the slave 
overseers had him listed on their 
rolls as a man between thirty-five and 
forty years of age. Was it the will 
of God, that, after wandering for 
forty years in the wilderness of 
slavery, and misery, and toil, and 
family exile, that there ever was to 
shine on Gilbert the bright sunlight 
of human and blessed individual 
freedom? Was freedom ever to be a 
blessing bestowed on black people? 
One day, towards dusk, he was pass- 
ing through the deep woods, and he 
heard an old colored patriarch pray- 
ing: “O, God! This slavery is a 
poison that is killing my people. 
Thy servant, Nat Turner, started a 
boil that is festering, festering. 
Please bring this boil to a head in 
my lifetime, God, and draw out the 
poison, so that my people, the black 
people, can again be free and 
purified.” 

Gilbert thought of his older 
brother, John, tall, strong, imagina- 
tive, determined, like his father, who 
had secretly come to his little 
brother, Gilbert, during the time of 
the great tribulation, before they 
were all sold southward, and had 
counseled him: “Be brave, my dear 
little brother, Gilbert. Be brave. 
We are all to be separated,—to be 
scattered over the whole face of the 
southland. But, be true to yourself, 
and to your training. Trust in God. 
Pray daily, without ceasing. Never 
do anything mean, dishonest, or dis- 
honorable. And, if life lasts, I will 
find you in later years, when a 
brighter day, I hope, may come for 
you and me.” 

But dear brother John had never 
come to the anxiously waiting 
Gilbert. And Gilbert knew within 
his heart that John was dead. He had 
heard it one night in the sighing of 
the wind and in the moaning of the 
breeze. For the good Lord allowed 
the poor slaves these messengers, 
since they were denied by man any 
other means of communication. 

As for Fannie, his mother, and 
his little sister, Melissa, it must have 
been that a merciful God, seeing no 
resting place for their weary feet 
upon earth, had early taken them by 
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the hand and tenderly led them up 
the bright, eternal highway, to a 
heaven of rest, peace, contentment 
and happiness without end, 

John Brown rebelled, Lincoln was 
elected, and the Civil War was on in 
full swing. Like the rest of the 
Virginia slaves, Gilbert had to main- 
tain a wooden face when any happen- 
ings, such as the defeat of a Confed- 
erate general, or the exploits of the 
Union soldiers, were mentioned. If 
a black person displayed, even by 
the flicker, of an eyelid, that he was 
relishing the discomfiture of the 
Southern gentry and slaveholders, he 
was liable to be shot,—since it was 
impossible, because of war condi- 
tions, to sell him to the far south. 
Hence, the slave had to keep up the 
attitude that whatever was to the 
master’s advantage and interest, was 
to the interest and for the well-being 
of the slave, also. 

Then, toward the heat of the Civil 
War struggle, Mis’ Mary’s irrespon- 
sible sons and husband were called 
to war. They were a pleasure-loving 
set, not used to hardships and depri- 
vation, but given to a life of riotous 
living and selfish ease. Being past 
middle age, Mis’ Mary’s husband 
might have stayed at home, but, be- 
ing a slaveholder, he went forth, to 
protect his “property interest.” Mis’ 
Mary, fearful for their safety, asked 
that they take along the sober, strong- 
willed Gilbert, in name to be their 
cook and body-servant, but in reality, 
to be their protector. 

Gilbert was not loath to go. Pro- 
phetically, he knew very well how the 
struggle would turn out. Slavery 
would soon be over, and the bond- 
men would be free. Had not his 
father, Nat Turner, seen it thirty 
years before, in the eclipse of the 
sun, in the stars, and in the leaves? 
Nat Turner had told all his men the 
epic story of slavery, and that the 
slaves could be free, if they would 
purchase their freedom with their 
own blood, and have the manhood 
and the courage to themselves strike 
the first blow. A few black men be- 
lieved, and went forward to sacrifice 
themselves upon the altar of free- 
dom. But the white men turned a 
deaf ear, and would not believe him. 
They would not let his people go. 
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They had to have these truths borne 
in upon their minds and engraved 
upon their hearts, by blood and sweat 
and tears, and by the slaughter of 
their first born sons during the dark 
days of the Civil War. 

So Gilbert went cheerfully along 
with the army of his masters. It mat- 
tered not with which army he went. 
The results of the conflict had al- 
ready been decided in Heaven. But 
Gilbert, by going, could fulfill his 
trust to Mis’ Mary, by protecting her 
family, just as she had sought to pro- 
tect his family. 

This going to war with the Con- 
federate army had its compensations 
also. While Gilbert had been taken 
to many places in Southampton 
County and other parts of Virginia, 
always calling Farmsville his home, 
he had not had much contact outside 
of the state. Now he traveled far and 
widely. He had first hand views of 
the great men of the Southland in ac- 
tion,—General Lee and President 
Jeff Davis, and other great and near- 


great. He went with the conflict from _ 


Virginia to the Carolinas, and back 
again. 

Then, when the great and decisive 
day came, and Lee surrendered the 
army at Appomatox 
House, Gilbert saw all the 
celebrities, from both sides of the 
conflict, as he stood on the sidelines, 
holding the army mules in check. 
His thankfulness knew no _ bounds, 
that the long awaited day of deliver- 
ance had at last arrived, and his 
heart sang so loudly that Gilbert 
thought it was the 
angels, singing in the air, 

Well, the Confederate army re- 
turned home, the Caucasian part, 
tired, dismantled, disgruntled, that 
their “Property” had, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, been transformed 
from “Property” to free men,—the 
colored part, secretly jubilant, tread- 
ing on air, but scared to show it, for 
to laugh or even to smile at the 
defeat and discomfiture of the proud 
Southland was utter blasphemy, and 
which there 


Confederate 
Court 


voices of the 


a sin for was no 
forgiveness. 

Mis’ Mary was very ill when her 
husband and sons returned, with the 
servant, Gilbert. The war, with its 


heartaches and privations, had been 


Mrs. GILBERT TURNER 
and infant daughter, FANNIE 


too much for her. Her eldest, most 
thoughtful and most highly talented 
son, had been killed near the close 
of the conflict. 

She called Gilbert to her bedside. 
“My dark son, Gilbert,” she said, 
“for thirty years I have sought to 
protect you from this terrible scourge 
Now that it is over, I 
beg of you to go, and go at once, 
For who knows that slavery is really 
dead? It may be only stunned and 
sleeping. It may awake in a few 
short months, to’ be a more deadly 


of slavery. 


monster than it had ever been in the 
past. I am an old woman now. I 
have only a few more months to live. 
But I could not die in peace, if I 
thought I was leaving you to be 
sold far South, to toil and sweat 
and die, under the overseer’s lash, 
and the blazing sun of a southern 
plantation.” 

So Gilbert took her advice, and 
headed for the North, with nothing 
but a strong constitution to show for 
nearly forty years of slave labor. 
His master, who controlled all the 
property, offered him not a penny to 
help him on his journey, but gra- 
ciously told him if he could not make 
it up North, and ever wanted to re- 
turn “home,” to get some one to 
write for him, and the master would 
send him a ticket. 

Gilbert smiled graciously, as he 


bade goodby to his master. But his 
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inward comment was, “I have been 
in Hell once. Now that God is lead- 
ing me out, / don’t ever mean to go 
back into Hell again!” 

A Union army was boarding the 
train for Ohio, and the soldiers 
offered free passage to any ex-slave 
who wanted to go along. So Gilbert, 
went along, trusting God, in his 
heart, his sole possession being a 
clean suit of work clothes, and hav- 
ing not a cent in his pocket, to buy 
either food or shelter. 

Gilbert well understood the gra- 
cious offer of his master to send him 
a ticket home if he could not make 
it in the North. The master thought 
that no friendless, penniless, untu- 
tored slave, at the age of forty, had 
it in him to make a living and forge 
his way, in a land of white men, who 
had had social, educational and 
money opportunities for countless 
generations. But Gilbert vowed 
within himself that he would either 
succeed or hide his failure in the 
grave. Had not the Divine Master 
said, “Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you Rest!” 

When Gilbert, who had now taken 
the surname of Turner, which right- 
fully belonged to him, left the train 
at its first stop in Ohio, safely across 
the Mason and Dixon line, he found 
himself in the city of Marietta. He 
was welcomed to the city by a little 
band of colored Christian free 
people, who had banded themselves 
together to assist members of the 
race just let loose from slavery. 
They found temporary lodging for 
him by providing a cot in the hall- 
way of the Baptist Church. They 
fed him in the church kitchen. They 
held night school for him in the 
church auditorium, where he soon 
learned to read and write under the 
tutelage of some members of the 
church, who had themselves received 
a fair common school education. 
Gilbert Turner was glad to receive, 
as a text book, not only a McGuffey 
Reader, but also a Bible. In slavery, 
he had been forbidden to even look 
at or handle a Bible, for he might be 
inspired with a desire to read it. 
The only text considered needful by 
the masters for the slaves to know, 
was: “Servants, obey your masters!” 


« 
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And this text was preached every 
Sunday by the white clergymen to 
the silent and submissive slaves in 
the church galleries. 

All these books, food and services 
were paid for by the band of free 
themselves, out of their 
meagre earnings, usually fifty or 
seventy-five cents per day. - After set- 
ting the Negroes free, and thus doing 
their Christian duty, the majority 
class seemed to give little thought 
to the economic condition of the ex- 
slaves. They could sink or swim, 
or perish, each according to 
his ability, good luck, or whatever 
you might call it. And, in fact, many 
did perish, in the first years of free- 


people 


survive 


dom. They received such meagre 
food, that many of them starved to 
death. Many were turned loose, well 
past fifty, penniless, their bodies 


warped by lashings and hard labor, 
their kindred sold away from them. 
and if they North, there 
was nothing for them but starvation 


ventured 


or the poor house. 


So, many of them remained with 
their masters after the Emancipation 
Proclamation. and worked for their 
board and keep, in a condition of 
semi-slavery. The this 
1955, must remember that in 
the seventies, the eighties and even in 


people of 
year. 


the nineties, there were no such funds 
as Relief. 
ployment Compensation, Child 
Old Age Pensions. The most 
soul-stirring song of the day was: 
“Over the Hill to the Poor-Hous:!” 
Most of the poor people had either 
that they 

And to 
had 


youth in 


Unem- 


Aid 


even dreamed of 


and 


sung it, or were fearful 
might have to sing it soon. 
many a weary ex-slave, who 
the strength of his 


toiling for his master, without thanks 


spent 


or compensation, the county poor- 
house was a bare but restful haven. 
It, at least, protected him from the 
rigors of the weather when he lay 
down to die. 

Because of his skill in iron, Gilbert 
Turner soon got a job in a small 


Now that he had 


was up to him to 


iron foundry. 

found a job. it 
prove to the world that he was able 
to handle his freedom, even though 
he had never had a free day until he 


He knew 


was nearly forty years old. 


that all the master class were prop- 


erty owners. So Gilbert wasted little 
time in boarding and rooming. 
Being a sober, frugal man, he saved 
his wages, and in about a year, 
bought several hundred feet of land 
in the heart of the city of Marietta. 
There he built a small comfortable 
house, largely constructed by his 
own labor, and there he lived alone, 
under his own vine and fig tree. 

He cooked, washed, ironed and 
scrubbed for himself. The steady 
work habits learned in slavery stood 
him in good stead. He was quite 
popular among the young Christian 
people of Marietta, for, at forty, he 
still had the strength and youthful 
appearance of a man in his early 
twenties. 

Gilbert Turner probably would 
have made Marietta his lifetime 
home, had not a destructive flood 
visited Marietta early in the Eighteen 
Seventies, and washed away his home 
and other accumulations of nearly 
ten years of hard labor. Then Gilbert 
learned that Marietta was so near the 
Ohio River that it was often visited 
by such floods. But Gilbert took his 
loss cheerfully, echoing with Job: 
“Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him!” 

Gilbert decided not to build again 
upon the Marietta land. He had got- 
ten too far along the road to old age 
to risk the loss of ten more years of 
back-breaking labor. So he decided 
to still hold title to his Marietta land, 
but to move on up into Ohio, and 
seek higher ground. From some fel- 
low workmen he had heard of a town, 
Zanesville, Ohio, in the valleys of 
the Muskingum and Licking Rivers, 
but skirted on all sides by high hills, 
almost of mountainous heights. Here 
a man named Blandy, of the historic 
and wealthy Blandy family of that 
day, had a foundry, employing only 
white workmen, probably because no 
colored men of the town knew the 
iron trade. 

So Gilbert Turner journeyed to 
Zanesville, about the year 1873, and 
was there given shelter by Dr. 
McSimpson, a wealthy colored herb 
doctor. 

Mr. Blandy, although from a 
wealthy family, sympathized with this 
ambitious ex-slave, nearing middle- 
age, who was trying so hard to make 
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his way in the world. When Gilbert 
showed Blandy some of the iron orna- 
ments he had made Blandy was much 
pleased. 

“Why, Gilbert!” he exclaimed, 
“You know more about iron manu- 
facture than even my head foreman!” 
He bade Gilbert go into the foundry 
and start work at once. And Gilbert 
went, 

When the fairer skinned workmen 
saw a dark skinned workman among 
them, they were incensed. There 
were no labor unions in those days, 
but there was the age-old sentiment 
against Negro skilled labor. The 
white men went to Blandy in a body. 
“Turn him off,” they cried. “Turn 
him off. We want only white men 
in our foundry!” 

Blandy’s answer was so short, so 
true, so just and so forceful, that it 
should go down in history as an epic 
epigram. 

“You don’t have to eat with that 
and you don’t have to sleep 
with that N-----, and if you can’t work 
with that N-----, go down to the office 
and get your pay!” 

So a truce was called, and every- 
body went back to work, and Gilbert 
was soon the most valued and popu- 
lar man about the place. Gilbert 
worked at the foundry for over seven 
years, until it was dismantled on the 
death of Blandy. 

Gilbert received good money for 
his work, and true to his motto of 
showing that he had as much business 
sense as his southern masters, he 
bought, with his savings, a palatial 
brick house, at 99 Eighth Street, in 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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THE UNITED 


(5) The Secretariat, is a sert of 
international civil service, working 
at the U. N. headquarters and various 
offices consists of a  Secretary- 
General, his stff, the clerical work- 
ers, secretaries, interpreters, experts, 
and various specialists, plus ali of 
the rest who keep the U. N. running 
smoothly. Hundreds of people of all 
races work in this part of the organi- 
zation. 

The most publicized work of the 
U. N. takes place in the General 
Assembly, whose deliberations are 
carried on in a sort of diplomatic 
fish bowl. It provides New York 
with its tourist attraction. 
Disputes and failures are widely 
successes and 


greatest 


carried by the press,- 
points of agreement are less ¢o. 

Of course, much the work of the 
U. N. is continuous. The various 
organs and committees work the year 
round on their particular part of the 
There are mectings, confer- 
ences, studies,- —informa- 
tion, is gathered, they plan, prepare 
reports and recommend. 


job. 


research 


The part played by the world’s 
people of darker hue has heen and 
continues to be a large one. U. S. 
Negroes have played a prominent 
and often misunderstood role ir all 
of this. 
misunderstanding surrounds the fact 
that 
been or are connected with the U. S. 
Mission (i.e. Dept. of State) are 
appointed to work for the national 


Perhaps the greatest area of 


American Negroes who have 


interest, not merely to represent 


Negro interest. Those working for 
the Secretariat are working for the 
international organization,—hence 
for neither ‘the Negro nor the U. S., 
exclusively. 

Some of the Negroes who have 
been and are still working for the 
U. N. hav> creditably 
with great skill and statesmanship. 
Others, from 
purest political motives, were lacking 
in ability and temperament and were 
never able to rise above medivcrity. 


However, this is not only true of the 


performed 


chosen apparentl, 


(Continued from Back Page) 


Negro. The U. N., being made up of 
human beings, quite naturally has 
embraced people of varying abilities, 
talents and even degrees of integrity. 
In general, I think the Negro has 
held his own, especially when one 
considers that with the exception of 
in the Secretariat and Ralph Bunche, 
the appointments have all been 
made without regard to background 
and training. but in line with partisan 
politics—often to pay a_ political 
debt, a cheap reward for past service. 
Just who these U. S. Negroes are, 
and what they have done, will be 
f another article. 
Part Il 
U. S. Negro Delegates te the U. N. 
The first Negro delegate appointed 
to the U. N. was Edith Spurlock 
Sampson, a _ Chicago 
lawyer and clubwoman. 
Fresh from a_ widely-publicized 
trip around the world, during which 
she had been bitterly criticized for 
her alleged defenses of U. S. racial 
policies, she was selected by Presi- 
Truman as alternate for the 
session of 1950,—-the first 


Negro, and so far only Negro woman, 


the subject Oo 


politician, 


dent 
Assembly 


member of the U. S. Delegation. 
One of eight children born to an 
impoverished employee in a Pitts- 
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burgh cleaning and pressing estab- 
lishment,—she has from the begin- 
ning shown her ability to take the 
bitter with the sweet. 

She worked her way thru the 
N. Y. School for Social Work, had 
an unhappy marriage to Rufus 
Sampson, a field agent for Tuskegee. 
Her years in Chicago have always 
been fully-occupied ones. She took 
on a full-time job as a social worker. 
Kept her home and two small child- 
ren left her by her deceased sister, 
and in the evening attended classes 
at the John Marshall Law School,— 
doing most of her studying on the 
street car. She received an LLB 
Degree, but failed to pass the bar. 
However, undiscouraged, sh» took 
up her law studies again.—this time 
at Loyola, from whence she received 
an LLM, the first woman to do so. 
She passed the bar and, in 1934, 
was re-married, this time to Joseph 
Clayton, also an attorney. 

Due to her background jn social 
work, she quite naturally was drawn 
into domestic relations and juvenile 
court work, though she also made 
quite a name for herself in criminal 
law.. She was made assistant referee 
in the Cook County Juveniie Court, 
and in 1947 she chalked up another 





United Nations building (left foreground) in New York City, U. S, A, 
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first by becoming the only Negro 
woman appointed Cook County’s 
assistant states attorney. 

The foregoing, then, was her back- 
ground when she was thrust into 


the public eye via her U. N. 
appointment. 
With characteristic verve and 


plunged into the new 
and promptly became 
the center of often unenlightened 
criticism and bitter controversy. 
Wrote Thomas J. Gates of St. Louis: 
“To label Edith Sampson a misleader 
and an opportunist is a kind and 
generous understatement.” The. gen- 
eraliy sympathetic Crisis devoted a 


energy, she 
assignment 


whole article to her alleged mis- 
The Courier’s Marjorie Me- 
Kenzie wrote: “Any thoughtful per- 
son is bound to be distressed by 
the unfavorable press which has fol- 
lowed Mrs. Sampson.” 

After her period with the U. N. 
she was sent by the Department of 
State to Europe to interpret the 
status of U. S. Negroes and offset 
Communist propaganda. Her critics 
complained louder—Maybe she was 
not a free agent in the U. N., but 
why 
apologist? 
used. ) 


we read: 


deeds. 


now does she still remain an 

(The word often 
From the McKenzie column 
“Last 
Austria,.... 


most 
summer, from 
France, Germany and 
especially Scandinava, stories have 
continued to come over which charge 
that Mrs. Sampson distorted the 
position of the American Negro to 
her European audiences by mini- 
mizing his disadvantages and exag- 
gerating its gains. She must be 
dismayed that her expenditure of 
time and money and earnest good 
will has not resulted in more univer- 
sal approval by Europeans or Negro 
Americans.” 

I know it to be true that she was 
dismayed from my own recent talk 
with her less than a month ago. 
Also true is Miss McKenzic’s next 
observation: “It may be that anyone 
who our Government 
abroad. . . is not free to make 
personal defenses nor project inde- 
pendent opinions and evaluations.” 


represents 


As far as the Government was 


concerned, the reward for a job well 
done 


was promptly forthcoming. 


Edith Sampson was _ reappointed 
allernate delegate in 1952. Criticism 
continued, but by now she was ap- 
parently used to it. Moreever, she 
was still in demand (in some places) 
as a speaker and lecturer. 

With the change of administra- 
tion, she was again out (of govern- 
ment service), but not for long. She 
was appointed member-at-large of 
the U. S. Commission for UNESCO, 
and it was in this connection that we 
met, for the first time, in Milwaukee 
a few weeks ago. One of the best 
known and most colorful members 
of the Commission, I eagerly sought 
her and we talked at great 
length. It is perhaps more accurate 
to say that she talked to me. for she 
js a forceful, rapid-fire speaker who 
is a delight to interview, for no wiles 
are needed to lead her on. An 
extremely, out-going. naturally 
friendly woman, she defend: her be- 
liefs and actions with such vigor that 
it leaves one quite breathless. 

Obviously defensive abou! the poor 
press she has received in the past,— 
she began by saying that she'd heard 
I, too, had written unfavorable things 
I said that I'd mentioned 
her only incidentally in my writings, 
and each time only to come to her 
defense, as I did not feel the average 
role 


out, 


about her. 


person clearly understood her 
in the U. N. 

I could not tell whether she be- 
lieved me or not, but at least she 
showed that she did not hold any- 
thing against me. 

“T believe that all things come 
God,” she began. “I spent 
$11,000 of my own monev to make 
the trip around the world with the 
Town Hall Seminar.—and what 
thanks did I get?” she continued, 
with more than a trace of bitterness. 
Rapidly she told of her rebuffs. the 
negative criticism, the charges that 
she had been leveled against her. 
Then she told of her admiration for 
Dean Acheson.—from whom, she 
said she’d learned so much. “This 
I had to 
spend my own money to come here, 
T had to read until near dawn” (on 
the background material for the 
conference. 

She explained that she wes in 
another meeting when the matter of 


from 


job is not an easy one. 
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desegration was brought up at the 
conference. (The initiative was as- 
sumed by the American Jewish 
Committee on this issue, and the 
suggestion that a resolution be pass- 
ed favoring it was turned down.) 
She implied that she did not speak 
on the proposed human rights issue 
for technical reasons. 

However, as a member of the 
Commission, she is on the important 
committee on nominations, and it 
was under her guidance that the 


National Association of Cclored 
Women, Inc., secured membership. 
Her generally frank, informal 


manner easily wins friends for her 
in diplomatic circles. She appreci- 
ates a gag and will tell and laugh 
loudest at a joke, even if it on her- 
self. She is a wonderful antidote for 
the stuffed shirt and the pretentious, 
being down-to-earth, and I feel,— 
basically honest. Finally, she is, as 
she points out, at least “in there,”— 
often at great persona! and fingncial 
sacrifice. The only question is,—is 
this quite enough. I don’t know the 
answer, it is possible that it is. 
Following Edith Sampson, _ the 
next Negro delegate appointed to the 
U. N. was Spingarn Medalist Chan- 
ning Tobias, then over seventy and 
an emeritus “race man.” He was 
quite generally respected et the time 
of his appointment, but this did not 
shield him from attack, which ap- 
peared to come from many direct- 
jons. 
“Southern born and educated, he 
had a degree from 
Drew Theological Seminary in New 
Jersey in 1905. During his ‘ong life 


also received 


he has received many honorary 
degrees.— among them, one from 
New York University—the first 


Negro to be so honored. 

From 1905 to 1911 he was pro- 
fessor of Bible Literature at Paine 
College, his Alma Mater. Then he 
went into YMCA work and remzined 
for the next 17 years. In the mean- 
time he became director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, was_ lecturer, 
world traveler, trustee and board 
member,—in general,—a “race 
leader.” 

As to his politics, in Who's Who 
in Negro America he reports that he 
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CHANNING TOBIAS 


© 


is “independent,’ but then he adds 
that he is “in frequent and close 
touch with the White House and 
other arezs of government because 
of ... (his) general acceptance as an 
elder statesman and (his) following 
among people of all backgrounds in 
all parts of the country. . . .” 

This self-evaluation, so far as we 
know, is totally accurate, ut we are 
less sure that this was the most use- 
ful equipment for becoming a U. N. 
Delegate. 

We: visited Dr. Tobias and his 
bride in Paris, in his luxurious suite 
at the Hotel Crillion (the trip also 
turned out to be his honeymoon). 
He was gracious and cordial, but 
also seemed a bit bewildered. How- 
ever, the same can be said for 
practically everyone else during 
those early days around the Palais 
de Chaillot. The renovation of the 
building was not quite completed, 
the carpets weren’t down, there was 
much confusion. When Luis Padilla 
Nervo rapped the gavel on that Mon- 
day, the 5th of November 1951, I 
stood in the gallery and looked down 
on the Negro elder statesman. who 
was sitting between Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Dean Acheson. The atmosphere 
was tense, the Assembly was faced 
with its most momentous decisions to 
date, among them the strengthening 








of collective security, furtherance of 
technical assistance, human rights, 
problems of peace in Palestine, in 
the Salkans, and Kashmir, atomic 
anergy, plus serious problems in 
colonial areas. 

When the time came for the 
moment of prayerful silence,—and 
all heads bowed together, | began to 
feel that the religiously trained elder 
statesman was perhaps as much in 
the right niche as any of the rest. 

At home, at least in the Negro 
press, there continued to be carping 
criticisms and doubtful, hostile com- 
ments. Much appeared concerning 
Dr. Tobias, his family and personal 
life, but little or nothing concerning 
the real vital issues or about his 
official position as alternate in the 
U. S. Delegation. 

The next year, Mrs. Sampson was 
reappointed, and once again I| tired 
of being on the outside looking in, 
so I squeezed in with my college 
teaching the job of liasion officer for 
the Secretariat for the duration of 
the 7th Assembly. Many times I 
saw Mrs. Sampson, now much more 
self-assured, often buttonholing vari- 
ous delegates in close and friendly 
conversation. 


"Parts IIT & IV to follow. 


Why Negro History 


(Continued from Page 126) 


To keep the objectives of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History upon a high plane, 
certain safeguards must be thrown 
around it. Ambitious groups are 
eager to prostitute the cause for 
selfish purposes or self aggrandize- 
ment. Frequently, funds are raised 
in the name of the Association which 
never reach its coffers. If the Asso- 
ciation is to remain objective and in- 
dependent, more friends must come 
to its support. No help can be ex- 
pected from foundations and trusts 
because the cause may be unpopular 
at times due to harsh criticism of 
some of the methods employed to 
prevent the true story of the Negro 
from being told. 

Fortunately, scores of books writ- 
ten upon careful search are or the 
market today. Magazines, journals 
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and other printed materials are find- 
ing an outlet because of their fresh 
insight into some of the hidden 
episodes in history where Negroes 
played an important role. 

The New York Branch of the 
Association is celebrating with the 
American Jewish Tercentenary on 
their three hundredth birthday. The 
Negro Tercentenary was celebrated 
long ago but the emphasis and spirit 
were lacking because of the gross 
lack of information and apathetic 
indifference of Negroes themselves. 
Citizens of all ethnic backgrounds 
would do well to inform themselves 
of the accomplishments of Negroes. 
Our youth must be taught the stark 
and naked truth about all people and 
the part they have played in the 
history of mankind. Until then a 
true and accurate history of mankind 
can not be written and intercultural 
understanding will still remzin in 
the dim and distant future. 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student ‘activities, and the rtunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and _ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 

For Information Write: 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 


Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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ALPHA FRATERNITY 


Resolution on Liberty, Fraternity, 


and Equality of the Ajrican Peoples 


In light of the founding history 
and traditions of our great country, 
we here assembled in the Fortieth 
Convention of The Alpha Phi Alpha 


Fraternity, Inc. —— the oldest college 


fraternity in the LU. S. A. consisting 
primarily of Negro men and number- 


find 
it extremely difficult President Eisen- 
Mr. Secretary Dulles to 
understand your silence toward the 


ing well over 15,000 persons 
hower and 


great peoples of Africa who, since 
World War II in a most dramatic 
way, have been doing all they can in 
view of their resources and circum- 
stances to cast off their oppressors 
and win for themselves Liberty, Fra- 
Equality the 
other peoples of the world: just as 
did our Founding Fathers in 1776, 


ternity, and among 


and among whom, as you will recall, 
was the Negro patriot 
Attucks. 

Now, Mr. President and Mr. Secre- 
tary, we of The Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity here convened in the city 
of Miami, in the state of Florida, this 
30th day of December. 1954, do here- 
by urge and emplore you to take the 
following action immediately : 

a. Make known clearly and con- 
vincingly to the Governfnents of the 
British Commonwealth’ of Nations 
and to all sub-divisions thereof. that 
the Government of the United Stetes 
of America deplores and finds high- 
ly objectionable the various military, 


Crispus 


economic, political, and social de- 
and their 
sub-divisions are and have been em- 


vices these Governments 
ploving to thwart and suppress: the 
legitimate and heroic efforts of the 
peoples of Africa under the domina- 
tion of these Governments to cast off 
the yoke of colonialism; and to win 
rights to 
possession of themselves, their lands, 
and the fruits of their lands. 

b. Make known to these Govern- 
that forth- 
with there is immediate cessation of 


their moral and legal 


ments unless now and 


their policies and practices of sup- 


pressing the proper and_ rightful 





aspirations of the peoples of Africa 
to win for themselves exactly that 
for which the Government of the 
U. S. A. was justly instituted, the 
Government of the U. S. A. will at 
once withdraw any and all support 

- material and moral — considered 
at variance with the Liberty, Frater- 
nity, and Equality, of The Peoples of 
Africa. 

We of Alpha Phi Alpha speaking 
we believe for all U. S. A. citizens 


of African descent as well as for all 
decent and freedom-loving white and 


Spanish-speaking citizens cf our 
great country urge vou President 


Eisenhower and you Secretary Dulles 
to make similar representations to 
the Government of France, of Bel- 
gium, of Spain, and of Portugal. 
For are 
wrongfully and mercilessly to the 
of the Peace of the World, 
suppressing the ligitimate, proper, 
and rightful] hopes and aspirations of 
the Peoples of Africa under their 
wrongful domination and con'rol for 
their the peoples of Africa — 
place of dignity and of self-possession 
that are so clearly set forth in the 
philosophy, general framework, and 
Constitution of the Nations. 


The 40th General Convention of 
the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. 
A. Maceo Smith, General President 
James Huger, Executive Secretary 
Edward Maddox, General Counse! 
Charles H. Wesley, Historiar. and 

Chairman, Commission on Social 

Action. 


these Governments too 


harm 


Following wire sent to President 
Eisenhower quote: 


“Dear President Eisenhower: 


“The Chicago Urban League and 
Chicago Branch NAACP urge you 
immediately to command the im- 
mediate departure of our aircraft 
carrier from Capetown, South Africa, 
for to subject 400 Negro Midway 
Personnel to the criminal and vicious 
segregation laws of the so-called 
Government of South Africa negates 
your fine integration program among 


military and civilian personnel. It 
subjects 400 Negro men to disturb- 
ing embarrassments that are bound 
adversely to affect Midway’s mcrale. 
li by inference gives your and our 
country sanction to the wretchedness 
of the so-called Government of South 
Africa.” 

Sidney Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chicago Urban League Life 
Member N.A.A.C.P. 

3032 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 


We will pay you ONE DOLLAR 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL OF NeGRO HIsTorRY: 


January and April 1951 
January, April and July 1952 
and January 1953 


Write your return address plainly 
and mail to— 


Assoc. Study Negro Life & History 
1538 9th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


You will receive prompt payment 














Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and _inter- 
racial group -tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1949.......... $3.75 


EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953.......... $2.75 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
om pan” y 

P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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ETTA MOTEN: 


“They’s just ain’t nothing white 
folks can do that we can’t do better” 
- was the out-of-context remark I 
heard as I hurried past a Harlem 
tavern. These words of the bar- 
room philosopher set me to thinking. 


Yes, in sports, art, invention, 
diplomacy, — we have done. perhaps 
not better, — but at least as well. 


The current rage in women’s pages 
and cafe society is the “glamorous 
grandmother.” Many say Marlene 
Dietrich started it all by never seem- 
ing to feel the need to deny her 
strapping daughter and husky grand- 
children. Then, there have been 
Joan Bennett, Mary Martin, Margaret 
Sullivan. 

But antedating all these, was our 
own beautiful and talented Etta 
Moten who shocked people in the 
thirties by taking public pride in her 
three little girls. In her, by common 
consent, we do have the most f:rmid- 
able entry for the glamorous grand- 
mother _sweepstake. With Etta 
Moten, the bid for supremacy is 
based on more than mere physical 
beauty. There are also brains, talent, 
acheivement, and, — _ character. 
When measured’ by this yardstick, 
our entry not only equals, but sur-- 
passes the others. But let’s go back 
a bit. 

Born in Texas, where her father 
was a church pastor, she was still in 
grade school when she first sang in 
her father’s choir, which her mother 
directed. Even then, the dark-eyed, 
blossoming Eita had to stard on a 
stool to give her sufficient height to 
blend her voice with the adult sing- 
ers. She was a useful addition to the 
choir as she had what they called an 
“alto” voice. 

Her father, being a minister of the 
AME church which operates under 
a policy of transfer, moved his 
family to Los Angeles to take over a 
parsonage there. Here she attended 
Junior High School and mad* many 
life-long friends. 

Later her father took a church in 
Kansas City, Mo., where she entered 


an AME School at Quindaro, Kansas, 
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GLAMOROUS GRANDMOTHER 


By Marcuerite CARTWRIGHT 


Talented Performer 





and later Western Reserve from 


whence she graduated. Always a 
mature, serious-minded young per- 
son, she was married prior to gradu- 
ation, and assumed the role of wife 
and mother before she was out of her 
teens. She had also traveled with 
the Jackson Jubillee Singers, a well- 
known group which did Chautauquas 
on the Redpath Circuit. 

After the birth of her third child 
she was widowed. This certainly 
should have halted, or at least damp- 
ened, the ambitions of an crdinary 


young singer, — but not this vibrant, 
determined, young mother. She 


logically explained to friends at the 
time: “My children must be reared 
and supported. As I am alone, I 
must equip myself to do it .. .” 

By then it was clear that she had 
a dependable, definitely «alable 
talent. Her instructors at the col- 
lege, recognizing her gifts, urged 
that she seek technical mastery in 
both her musical and __histrionic 
ability and complete her training. 
However, she would have done so 
even had she not received this advice, 
for, from the beginning, she wisely 
saw the relationship between formal 


training, — the struggle and sacrifice 
it entailed, — and reaching the 


heights of her profession. She 





matriculated at the University of 
Kansas full time. Weekends she 
went home to her children who stay- 
ed with her parents in Kansas City. 
While at the University she had a 
quartet on Radio Station WREN, 
and later a fifteen minute radio show 
of her own. 

Finally, — with a shiny new de- 
gree, indomitable courage, and three 
small children, — but with little else, 
she came to the big city -— Chicago. 
There she met the distinguished 
Claude Barnet, a man of quiet charm, 
great wisdom and goodness. He 
proved a ballast for her soaring 
spirits when this was needed, and 
the arm of encouragement when her 
ambitions flagged. Most important, 
he provided the love, support and 
firm guidance so needed by all young 
artists. 

It has always seemed unfortunate 
so little is known about Etta Moten’s 
true love story, which is a shining 
example of a siiccessiul combination 
of marriage and career. Perhaps 
had her flawless domestic life been 
otherwise, more would have ben 
written and known of her. 

Claude Barnet has been a devoted 
husband and good step-father, and 
she had responded in kind. Rather 
recently, the feeling she has for her 
husband was brought home to me in 
a very personal and interesting way. 
I had occasion to write of my ad- 
miration for her husband in a short 
published piece which she apparent- 
ly liked, — altho she was. herself, 
not mentioned in it. Quite spon- 
taneously she paused in her busy life 
to wirte me: “.... Your first impress- 
ions concerning the fineness of Claude 
duplicate my own...He wears well. 
Twenty years have not dimmed my 
love and admiration for him...” This 
was her response to a story she had 
been left out of. Certainly ro clash 
of ambitions here! 

If Etta Moten’s first marriage 
plunged her deep in motherhood, 
and frightening responsibilities,—her 
second, with Barnet, has, — aside 
from being lived with exemplary 








taste and compleiest harmony, — 
also seen her reach the heights of 
artistic achievement, for the beauty 
and versatility of her lovely mezzo- 
contralto voice soon was to bring her 
world renown. 
in their descriptions of the purity, 
clarity, sparkling and superb inter- 
pretation of her singing 
Wrote the Chicago Daily News critic, 
(which) 


spine.” 


Critics grew lyrical 


voice. 
“a contralto flow does 
listener’s 
made to her 
rich timbre,” 


things to the 
References have been 
control,’’ 
“dynamic vocal- 
Often 
noted is her “fine sense of stage” and 
with the head of the 
old 
College de- 
(he’d ) 


“firm 
“natural vibrance,” 
ism” and “opulent color.’ 
enunciation, 
department, and my 
Brooklyn 
“the 


speech 
colleague at 
best 


scribing her as 


ver heard.” 

How thrilled 
from coast to coast and three conti- 
of her voice 


she has audiences 
nents with the beauty 
is now all part of theatrical h’story. 
She has appeared on radio and TV, 
ehost-sung in Hollywood, and star- 
motion 

“Flying 
Rio” and many others. 


red in such piciures as 
Down to 
In the latter- 


named, she won fame as the Carioca 


“Golddiggers,” 


girl, and was the first to wear the 
fabulous fruit basket hat later adopt- 
ed by such professional legit’mate 
Latins as Elsie Houston and Carmen 
Miranda. 

Theater-wise, she undoubtedly will 
best be remembered for her singing 
and acting in “Porgy and Bess,” 
in which she played the lead role for 
over two years. Of this performance, 
New York Daily Mirror critic, 
Robert Coleman, “Gershwin 
had her in mind when he wrcte the 
masterpiece.” 

Versatility 
epplied to the range and cxtent of 
artistic offerings. A_ favorite 


said: 


is the word most often 


her 
among college, sorority and church 
eudiences, Negro and white, she has 
performed _ with the 
Symphony, Grant Park Festivals. and 


Chicago 


in concert halls across the country, 
and in other lands as well. She has 
been presented in places as far apart 
as South America and West Africa. 
She has appeared at Yale, University 
of Minnesota, and Michigan State 


College. On Broadway, she has per- 
formed in as widely diverse things as 
“Fast and Furious” and “Lysistrata,” 
and, - 


Westport Summer Stock, of which 


among other things, in swank 


Mrs. John Davis Lodge was General 
Chairman. 

Her professional life has not limit- 
ed her work in the community. With 
crusading zeal and _ characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm, she has been 
much more than “window dressing” 
in such organizations as the Urban 
League, The National Council of 


Negro Women, The AKAs, The Na- 


Energetic community worker 
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tional Council of Christians and 
Jews, her church, the NAACP, and 
others, including of course, — tire- 
less work with little theatre groups 
and other efforts to encourage young 
talent. As recently as this September 
she was a full-time volunteer at the 
World Council of Churches in 
Evanston where for over two weeks 
she held down the radio and tele- 
vision desk. A natural for this tlype 
of media, she is currently on tele- 
vision — the NBC local outlet 
WNBQ, in a show called “Melody 
Magazine,” however, she, as as‘.istant 
editor, only talks, and the listening 
public is deprived of her lovely sing- 
ing voice. 

Often she has toured with her 
husband, and recently they made 
quite a fabulous trip over the conti- 
nent of Africa. Typically, -— they 
traveled not as tourists, — but as 
earnest seekers of African origins, 
students of its modern culture, — 
observing, questioning, recording, 
photographing, collecting many ob- 
jects of historical and artistic value, 
much of which she presented to a 
southern college. 

She was called by one writer: “. .. 
foremost singer-actress of her race, 
— an inspiration, — not only to the 
Negro, but to all human-kind....... a 
Certainly this  cover-gir! grand- 
mother — of vibrantly beautiful 
voice and person, has succeeded in 
winning and maintaining an enviable 
position in her community, her coun- 
try, her world, — as well as her race. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GUIDANCE IN ARMSTRONG HIGH SCHOOL 


By Isaian A. Woopwarp, Morgan State College 


A progressive worsening of the 
conduct of students in Armstrong 
High School! in 1927 motivated a 
group of teachers and students to 
form a committee to study methods 
for improving the personal and 
group behavior of the student body. 
Preliminary studies of student be- 
havior made by this group revealed 
not only glaring deficiencies in indi- 
vidual and group behavior, but also 
the absence of any program that 
would enable the pupils to solve for 
themselves their manifold problems 
of every day life. 

To correct this deficiency and to 
initiate a program in character guid- 
ance, this pupilteacher committee 
drafted “codes” which enhance the 
growth and development of socially 
acceptable patterns in honesty, in 
proper health habits, in individual 
and group behavior, in thrift and in 
the worthy use of leisure time. 

Immediately after the completion 
of the various codes suitable posters 
that illustrated the desired behavior 
patterns were placed on_ bulletin 
boards throughout the school. These 
posters aroused considerable interest 
and curiosity among the pupils. 

But interest and curiosity, im- 
mensely valuable though they are, 
may be of a temporary and fleeting 
kind that make no lasting impression 
on the lives of the students. A last- 
ingly beneficial influence would come 
if the pupils made the suggestions 
illustrated on the posters a part of 
their daily lives. To achieve this 
noble purpose visual aids were in- 
sufficient. Supplementing this pro- 
gram many of the outstanding local 
citizens appeared on the regular as- 
These speakers 
invariably gave excellent counsel on 
the importance of character building 


sembly programs. 


and guidance to anyone who strove 
for successful careers in life. 

This character buildin’g and guid- 
ance program quickly gained favor 
throughout the city. Its appeal, its 
importance, and its potentialities 
instantly recognized. 
Congress was persuaded to appro- 
priate money for guidance counsel- 
lors in the high schools of the Dis- 


were Soon 


trict of Columbia. The acceptance 
and the progress of the program 
pointed to the natural corollary 
of character guidance: vocational 
guidance. The necessity for voca- 
tional guidance could no longer be 
overlooked, 

However, some years were to 
elapse before a real program of voca- 
tional guidance was_ established. 
The beginning of this phase of the 
guidance program was a question- 
naire submitted to the principals of 
all senior high schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C. requesting information on 
all forms of vocational guidance: 
(1) occupational training, (2) coun- 
selling, (3) guidance and placement. 
The resulting data from the question- 
naire spotlighted the need for a uni- 
fied, well organized vocational guid- 
ance program in the senior high 
schools of Washington. 

Then too, there was felt need for a 
program designed for the many who 
would have no chance of attending 
college. To implement this program 
a special section for vocational. 
social, and other forms of guidance 
was created in the division of curricu- 
lum construction for high schools in 
the District. 

The next step in the progress of 
the guidance program was the desir- 
able change in the personnel in 
charge of counselling. The chairmen 
of the departments and the sections 
were at one time the principal guid- 
ance officers. 
full-time guidance counsellors? were 
appointed. 

During World Wal II, 
classes in trade subjects and in voca- 
tional education were correlated to 
meet the needs of the army and navy 
for skilled personnel. Students who 
possessed the aptitude and the abil- 
ities for those courses were guided 
therein. 

This successful correlation of the 
Armstrong trade courses with the 
needs of the army and navy disclosed 
other progressive changes in the 
guidance program. Intelligence tests 

the scores of which were recorded 
on the pupils permanent record— 
were given to get information on the 


But now two regular, 


several 


student’s mental abilities and for 
purposes of homogeneous grouping. 
This testing program was supple- 
mented by the counsellors adminis- 
tering, “The Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test,” “The Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitude Examination for Boys,” 
“The Mechanical Aptitude Test” and 
an “Achievement Test.” The primary 
aim of this testing program was to 
obtain all pertinent information 
about a student’s abilities and apti- 
tudes that would make for effective 
euidance, 

Other aids to effective vocational 
guidance were local surveys made by 
the classes in sociology on job 
opportunities. Too, valuable infor- 
mation on national employment op- 
portunities was secured from the de- 
partment in the Fraklin Administar- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. 

To complete the vocational guid- 
ance program at Armstrong courses 
in occupations and changes in the 
policies of the placement bureau are 
needed. The placement serves a 
needed purpose in finding employ- 
ment opportunities. Complete infor- 
mation is furnished each prospective 
employer concerning every applicant 
recommended. But once the pupil 
is placed the bureau fails to collect 
facts concerning his progress or his 
success or failure on that particular 
job. Such information is vitally 
necessary for any successful program 
of vocational guidance. 

In spite of the commendable pro- 
gress made in vocational guidance at 
Armstrong there is much yet that 
must be done. The need for voca- 
tional guidance for every pupil in 
high school should be the ideal. This 
ideal can only be attained if there is 
personnel competent to give the stu- 
dents the guidance that will equip 
them to make desirable adjustment 
in the occupational world. 

In the face of the present program, 
it would be of interest to follow 
through the nature of vocational 
guidance in the integrated program, 

REFERENCES 
1 Armstrong High School is a technical institution 
for Negro students, located in Washington, D. C. 
2 Mrs. Irene T. McDuffie has done an excellent 


job of formulating and developi @ uniform 
program of vocational guidance at Armstrong. 











Oh son of Virginia; at its best, 
inheritor and promulgator of that 
sense of human decency born in 
France and fed into our American 
soil by Thomas Jefferson, you. and 
his other disciples. Oh man of God! 
Abolitionist supreme, courageous 
humanitarian,statesman, we-—Negro 
and white Americans of good will 
from the ranks of civic, educational, 
governmental, 


religious, cultural, 


industrial, commercicl, labor, and 
social engineering groups come 


under the auspices of the Urban 





NOTE OF EXPLANATION: 


As a special feature of the 43rd 
Annual Conference of the National 


Urban League in Philadelphia, 
September 6-11, 1953, Governor 
William G. Stratton of Illinois au- 


thorized Sidney Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the Chicago Urban 
League, on behalf of the state of 
Illinois to lay a wreath on the grave 
of Edward Coles, the second Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, who is buried in 
Philadelphia. 

Governor Edward Coles was born 
in Albermarle County, Virginia, was 
a neighbor of Thomas Jefferson and 
secretary to President Madison who 
sent him on a serious mission to the 
Czar of Russia which 
serious conflict between the 
States and Russia: 
d‘rector of the U. 
Illinois: 


pointed out below, kept IHlinois from 


prevented 
United 
was later made 
S. Land Office in 
governor 


became and, as 


becoming a slave state which later 
turned the tide in favor of the Union. 


It is significant that the National 


Urban League, a_ social service 
organization concerned primarily 


with advancing Negro peoples’ social 


welfare and the betterment of race 


relations, should honor this dis- 
tinguished Abolitionist and _states- 
man. 


The ceremony took place on Labor 
Day at the grove of 
Edward Coles in _Philade!phia’s 
Woodland Cemetery. 


Covernor 





GOVERNOR EDWARD COLES: ABOLITIONIST 


An Address by Stoney Wiuiams, Executive Secretary, Chicago Urban League 


League Movement in_ convention 
assembled here and pay now our 
respect and acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to you, Edward Coles. 

You inherited dubious property in 
the form of men: black men in 
slavery in your native Virginia. But 
your good schooling in the baman- 
ities gave you a splendid serse of 
decency and theory of democracy. 
And your warm heart moved you to 
action ageinst your dubious property 
in men. It not being lawful to 
cleanse yourself and them by grant- 
ing their freedom in Virginie, you 
made other plans. With them you 
took to the westward trails ending 
near the head waters of the Ohio on 
the Pennsylvania border. Then 
down it by flat boats you moved the 
most prophetic and priceless cargo 
ever to reach the free soil of Illinois. 
Your movement was both geographi- 
cal and For as you were 
sailing along southern Illinois shores 
one moonlight night you ordered the 
boats stopped, called your dubious 
property in men together and freed 
them. You reported, “they stood be- 
fore me unable to utter a word, but 
with countenances beaming with 
expression which no words could 
convey, and which no language can 
describe. After a pause of intense 
and unutterable emotion, bathed in 
tears. with tremulous voices, 
they gave vent to their gratitude and 
implored the blessing of God on me.” 
You rejected their offer of a year’s 
free service. You debarked and by 


moral. 


and 


land moved up near Edwardsville. 
Again your movement was_ both 


geographical and moral. For there 
you bought land, land enough to 
give each family of your former 
dubious property in men farms of 
You, accordingly, gave 
Thad Stevens, Fred Douglass. and 
Charles Sumner the plan of Southern 
land reform they tried later io effect, 
and which would hav: accomplished 
desirable ends. For good purpose, 
and in critical times — Illinois was 


160 acres. 
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on the verge of becoming a slave 


state — you entered Illinois polities 
and in 1823 became her second 
governor. And as such, Oh Bene- 
factor! you used your salary — all 
of it — your influence, your power 
against your fellow ex-Virginians 


and Southerners. You kept Illinois 
from becoming an ally of the Slave 
Power. You, therefore, helped save 
the Union, America, although illinois 
adherents of slavocracy later banish- 
ed you, wherefore you came here to 
Philadelphia: on soil where aboli- 
tionist and other works of decency 
were not strange — on soil indeed 
made hallowed by your mentor, 
Thomas Jefferson. Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Richard Allen, John G. Whit- 
Quakers, and 


legions of other immortals. Oh 


tier, the militant 
great Friend of man! now in behalf 
of the 34th 
William G. Stratton, for whom of- 
ficially, I, 
with the consent and approval of us 


governor of Illinois, 


Sidney Williams .speak, 


here assembled at the call of the 
Urban League Movement, and for 
men of will 
throughout the world — East. West, 
North, South, and in Africa, im Asia, 


in Europe, in the Americas, and the 


good every where 


islands of the seas, I respectfully and 
appreciatively lay on this, your last 
Edward 
wreath of hollyhock, the great flower 
of Mid-America introduced into the 
territory by a humble Negro agiri, 
conceivably and hopefully one who 
was associated with you. This is 
good. For its various colors are like 
unto the peoples of the world — 
vour beneficiaries. 


resting place, Coles, a 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


Jerry and the New School 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Jerry sat tense and strained during 
social studies discusssion one Febru- 
ary day. This was his first week at 
Temple Avenue School, and Jerry 
was lonesome for his old chums. He 
missed the friendly, familiar faces 
of teachers and children he had been 
seeing all of his four years in school. 

Now, in this strange, new build- 
ing, Jerry had not even one good 
friend. Not only were the children 
strangers to him, but they were also 
different from him. His was the 
brown face in the group of 
thirty-two pupils. His teacher. Miss 
Jones, was a very pleasant young 
woman with a kind and a 
twinkle in her blue eyes, and Jerry 
liked her very much. But he did not 
feel that he actually belonged to this 
group of unknowns. 


only 


smile, 


On this varticular afterncon, the 
class was ialking about the great men 
who were born in February. They 
mentioned Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, Thomas Edison, and 
Henry W. Longfellow. Such a topic 
was certainly not new to Jerry. He 
had always enjoyed talking about 
these great men at the other school. 
But always, there had been mention 
of the great men and women cf his 
Frederick Douglass, 
for example, who had been }:orn on 
Valentine Day fact, 
a whole week in February had been 
set aside for the study of famous 
Negroes, and Jerry had felt very 
proud and had resolved to make 


own race, too. 


long ago. In 


something worthwhile of his own life 
so that others might read about him 
some day. 

“T wonder if my teacher and my 
know about Frederick 
Douglass?” Jerry thought to him- 
self. Once, he started to raise his 
hand and ask to tell about the great 
orator, but the 


classmates 


right time never 


seemed to come. 


“Since Thomas Edison's birthday 
“We 
shall discuss the wonderful things he 


did. 


comes first.” said Miss Jones, 





“Who can tell me one tinng we 
remember Edison for?” she asked. 

Several hands up; and Jerry 
noticed the pride on the faces of the 
children as they talked about 
Edison’s fine inventions in the field 
of electricity. Timidly, Jerry put up 
his hand and told what he knew of 
the famous inventor. When lhe had 
finished his teacher asked: 

“Jerry, did you know that a man 
of your race was also a great inventor 
of electrical devices? His birthday 
doesn’t happen to come at this time, 
but while we are talking about in- 
ventions in this field, I theught you 
and the rest of the class shou'd learn 
about this man.” 

Then Miss Jones passed to each 
child a blotter with the picture of 
Mr. Granville T. Woods on it. 

Jerry’s eyes lighted up with pride 
child read from the blotter 
about the inventions of the colored 
which well-known 
of electrical goods 


as a 
man from 
manufacturers 
had _ benefited. 

“The General Electric Company of 
New York, The American Bel) Tele- 
phone of Boston, The Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company of Pennsy!vania, 
and The 
Company of New York each operates 
to better advantage by the patented 
devices they bought from Granville 
T. Woods,”! stated the brief article 
on the blotter. 

Then it told about 
Mr. Woods 

them 
brakes ,instrumnets for transmitting 
between trains, 
appliances for electrical 
railways and for electrical 
and distribution.”? 

“Gee,” whispered the boy sitting 
next to Jerry, “I never knew that.” 
When the article was finished, the 
whole class looked at Jerry with much 


many 


American Engineering 


of the 
invented. 
electrical 


some 
things had 
Among were 
messages moving 
nineteen 
control 


more friendliness and understanding 
in their had 
there before. 

In a flash, the tenseness left Jerry’s 
His head went up, 
smile brightened his 


eyes than ever been 


and a 
happy face. 
No longer did he feel alone or left 


hody. 





out. He knew that from now on, 


he would be among friends. For, in 
these few minutes with the help of a 


teacher who understood, the bond 


of human relationship had been 
strengthened. 


Nor was this at all strange because 
knowledge and appreciation have al- 
ways torn down every barrier which 
ignorance and_ intolerance could 
erect. 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named? 
PAYNE SCHOOL 
By Geneva C, TURNER 


The Payne School for Children of 
the elementary grades, lovated at 
Fiftzenth and C Streets in ihe South- 
east section of Washington City, is 
named for DANteL A. Payne, a color- 
ed American of great distinction, 
He figured very prominently in 
many areas of American liie. He 
was a churchman, an educator, an 
Wherever he 
went he impressed people because he 
was so earnest, efficient, and scholar- 
ly. It will be interesting to follow 
briefly his activities in these different 
fields. 

Payne’s success as a churchman 
was very probably due to the re- 
ligious influence of his early iife. He 
was born in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1811, of religious parents 
who belonged to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. At the age of 
fifteen he became a Christian and 
joined the church. Up to diis time 
he had worked at the trade of carpen- 
try. 

While very young he learned to 
read in an organization known as 
the Minor Society which took care 
and educated orphan children. He 
left his trade of carpentry and began 
to teach a private school, which he 
was forced to leave, however, be- 
cause some unfriendly whites broke 
it up. Rather than endure this and 
other persecutions, Payne left 


author, and a scholar. 
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and 


Charleston, in 1835, went to 
Philadelphia where he taught for 
several years. To further prepare 


himself for his life’s work he attend- 
ed the Lutheran Theologica! Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg, Pa. He was 
forced to leave this school, however, 
because of eye weakness. 

At this point in his life, Payne 
began preaching among the African 
Methodist Episcopal people in Phila- 
delphia. Later, he was sert by the 
Bishop to the Israel Bethel Church 
in Washington, D .C., after which 
he served fer a time in Baltimore. 
So successful was he in his work that 
he was made a bishop. 

In this position an opportunity 
came to him in the field of education. 
He noted that the ministers in many 
places were uneducated and ihat the 
people were too often willing to be 
appealed to through their feelings 
rather than through their minds. It 
was clear to him that he had to find 
a way to educate the ministers. 

Bishop Payne saw his chance to 
do this during the Civil War. The 
support for Wilberforce School, in 
Ohio, which had been used for the 
education of colored students of the 
Methodist Church, had been discon- 
tinued on account of the war and the 
students as a result were cut off. He 
bought this school for the sum of 
$10,000. A school had already been 

‘biished for the ministry of t 
A.M.E. Church in Ohio, beginning 
first in one of the churches. It was 
finally moved out from the city as a 
manual labor school. 

Under the direction of 
Payne this school grew very rapidly 
and after the Civil War it became a 
for training 
ministers and teachers. Those train- 
ed at Wilberforce went out to teach 
raised the 
over the 


Bishop 


permanent institution 


and preach and thereby 
standard of education all 
country. 

In addition to being a churchman 
ducator, Bishop Payne was 
He believed in the 
importance of keeping records and 
his churches tc keep 
accurate records of all accounts and 
activities. He kept a dairy himself, 
wrote several books, and encouraged 


His 


and an 
also an author. 


he taught 


others to write also. most im- 


portant works were: History of the 
A. M. E. Church and Recollections of 
the Last Seventy Years. These hooks 
give valuable information about the 
churches and about the general his- 
tory of the Negro race. 

It is heartening to know that after 
143 years, the distinguished career 
of Daniel A. Payne is kept alive by 
the Payne Elementary Schoci which 
stands in his memory. 


| Speak for a Democracy 


By Marie Watts 


Presented in the “I Speak for 
Contest, representing 


High School, Rock 


Democracy” 
the Alleman 
/sland, Illinois. 

“We give thee thanks, O Lord...” 
I have that right-—to worship tod as 
I see fit. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, | once 
again submit...” That’s my right 
and privilege to trial by jury. 

“Dear Senator: Can't you do 
something about it...” That’s my 
voice in demand for service of gov- 
ernment. 

This is Democracy—freedom and 
America! 

My heritage stirs in the sprintly 
skip of a farm lad on a warm sum- 
mer day; in the glamour and light 
of a sleepless city; and the roar and 
precision of a factory—a working 
factory. It whispers in the 
awsome silence of the Grand Canyon; 
and the racking scream of 4 tug 
whistle. 

My heritage is the very heart of a 


man’s 
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‘letters to the editor.’ 

It’s a segment of those rights ot 
mine to wink at the splendor of a 
yawning sunrise, and to lose myself 
in the glory of a western sunset; to 
gasp at the thundering torrents and 
stately redwoods in a national park 

-my park, 

This heritage of mine is a silent 
pride that lifts high its torch of free- 
dom, as does the majestic lady in the 
teeming harbor at New York. 

The enlightened partnership of 
citizens—my 
racy stands for the right of a whole 
people to determine its own fate, far 
beyond pulling down the levers of 
a voting machine at just given 
intervals, 


Democracy. |)emoc- 


Democracy has as its goal the 
development of each person into all 
that he can possibly become--—con- 
fers certain rights equally on all 
men, but won't pretend that all are 
gifted with equal skill and intelli- 
gence, or position and authority. 

Democracy lifts me to a new posi- 
lion as a citizen, as a person—with 
active as well as passive social rights. 
Me! I'm protected against power, 
yet endowed with power. My rights 
are other men’s obligations, hut my 
obligations are other men’s rights. 


This government is my govern- 
ment. Its unity and its strength is 


my urity and it takes my strength 
of will, and my belief in its value to 
maintain it. 

In unsullied towns, and big, con- 
fused cities all over America, people 
discuss what they will; iive and 





frenzied club meeting; and the move where they choose; make their 
cheery good will of a christmas living, decided and limited only by 
party; and of a newspaper with its ingenuity, and talent; save their 
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money and spend it as they wish; 
and watch over the people whom 
they love. And like the star- 
sprinkled heavens, and the cream in 
their coffee, it’s taken for granted, 
with the entire future of human so- 
ciety dependent on how they guard 
Democracy. Not with armies and 
navies—their only power is to protect 
the true guardians, you and me. And 
it isn’t protected by the Constitution 

‘which is merely its blueprint. No, 
you and I guard Democracy—by 
appreciating it out loud. 

I’m an American—because people 
I’ve only heard of were truly great 
Americans. 

When destiny cracked the whip, 
my America responded with a breed 
of men who built an empire with 
their bare hands. If a job was too 
tough for horses, use mules. If six 
mules couldn’t handle a ‘oad, use a 
dozen, use twenty—but come 
through. 

And from the midwest and the 
roaring °50’s an iron horse rolled 
westward, heroic men 
dared to build a bridge across the 
mighty Mississippi. History, and 
Democracy, in the raw and ir the 
making. Yes Democracy was won 
by faith and by the faith to live it 
well keep it. But we aren’t keeping 
Democracy merely as tradition, for 
No, 
Democracy must live in us, forever 
showing new responsiveness. 

Democracy is a rich and complex 
heritage, whether to me it’s a 
Democracy or a Republic: whether 
I] figure its advantages by the TV 
console in my living room or by the 
right I exercise in praying to God 
where and as I choose. Whether I 
judge it by the caviar. or the beans, 
I’ve eaten for dinner, or by my right 
without fright. No 
matter how I interpret it, I’m a vital 
part of a system of government that 
has as its very basis the dignity and 
freedom of every individual, and the 
moral equality of myself—-and the 
fellow next door. 

I’ve spoken for Democracy—have 
vou heard? 


relentlessly 


then it loses its very soul. 


to speak up 
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Pan American Day, April 14, 1955 


Pan American Day in 1955, and 
Pan American Week, will mark the 
65th anniversary of the modern Pan 
American movement, which had its 
inception in the First Inter-American 
Conference held in Washington in 
1890. It will also be 25 years since 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States, then known as the 
Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 


can Union, in 1930 adopted a 
resolution recommending that the 


Governments of the American Repub- 
lics designate April 14th as Pan 
American Day, as a “commemorative 
symbol of the sovereignty of the 
American Nations and the voluntary 
union of all in one continental 
community.” 

Sixty-five years of inter-American 
cooperation will be the keynote of 
the 1955 observances of Pan Ameri- 
can Day. To assist groups planning 
to observe Pan American Day, the 
Pan Americen Union has prepared 
the following material which is 
offered to teachers and group 
leaders: 

1. Poster. 

2. “65 years of Inter-American 
Cooperation.” Leaflet giving high- 
lights of inter-American cooperation 
since 1890. 

3. “What the OAS is Today.” 
Leaflet giving basic objectives of the 
OAS; chart of the OAS; description 
of organs of the OAS, and examples 
of technical cooperation. 

1. Leaflet giving views on inter- 
American cooperation as reflected in 
speeches of statesmen of the Ameri- 
cas. A representative cross section 
from Bolivar’s time to today. 

5. “Introduction to Latin Ameri- 
can Countries Series.” Information 
sheets on the member countries. 

6. Leaflet giving a selection of 
popular Latin American Dances with 
instructions for basic steps, and a 
selected list of records available in 
the United States. 

7. Leaflet giving descriptions and 
photographs of a few typical nation- 
al costumes, 

8. “Pan American Day Dishes.” 
Typical Latin American recipes. 

9. Map of the Pan 
Highway. 

10. Leaflet of program suggestions. 


American 


Requests for Pan American Day 
material and for information relat- 
ing to Pan American Day and Pan 
American Week should be addressed 
to the Division of Publications, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


First, Probably Only 


Slave Auction in Kansas 
By E. C. Forp 


Probably everyone has read of 
“Bleeding Kansas Days” which was 
the struggle between the “slavers” 
and the to decide 
whether Kansas should be admitted 
to the Union as a slave or free state. 


“free soilers” 


My interest in this part of Kansas 
history was greatly increased by the 
following story. I have no reason 
to question the authenticity »f this 
story. 

1 got my college education at 
Highland College located at High- 
land, Doniphan County, Kansas. 
While I was a student, I made several 
trips ot a little village, about ten or 
twelve miles northwest of Highland 
on the Missouri River, called lowa 
Point. I never learned how it came 
by that name as it was fifty or sixty 
miles down the river from the 
boundary of the state of lowa, and 
I never saw anything that looked like 
a point of land jutting out into the 
river. It was just a very small 
village consisting of a genera} store, 
a schoolhouse, a blacksmith shop, 
and a dozen or fifteen houses perch- 
ed on the sides of the little ravine 
running down to the river. Jt was 
told that two important historical 
events took place here: (1) that this 
was the first village establised in 
Kansas. I was never able to confirm 
this statement; and as I read more of 
Kansas history, I doubted the state- 
ment entirely. (2) that the first and 
probably the only slave auction took 
place in this village that was ever 
held in Kansas. 

In the eastern part of Highland, 
Kansas, there was a small Negro 
church which held its Sunday School 
about three o’clock Sunday after- 


noons. During my Junior year at 
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the college, a friend and I heard that 
this little church 
By that time, I had decided 
on the Christian Ministry as a life’s 
work; so my i decided 
to offer our services in the Sunday 
School. I had learned to play a 
Reed Organ and could play hymns 
very well; so I was appointed organ- 
ist, and my friend was appointed 
teacher of a class of teen-age boys. 
We got on very well with the work, 
and our s°rvices seemed to be ap- 


was in need of 


help. 


friend and 


preciated by the members of the 


Sunday School. Several weeks after 


we began to help in the school, a 


very bright and intelligent Negro 
lady mentioned the fact that a Negro 
man called “Uncle Mose,” about 


seventy years old, had a very in‘erest- 
ing story to tell. few weeks later, 
I fell in conversation with him after 
school Sunday and 


mentioned that I had heard that he 


one afternoon. 


had a very interesting story to tell. 
“Yes, I think it is an 
story,” he replied. It 


interesting 
was wm the 
early days of the struggle between 
the slavers and the free soil people 
to decide whether Kansas should be 
admitted as a slave or free state. I 
was born over in Missouri not far 
from the Missouri River. My master 


was a burley, tobacco chewing, 
boastful man. He was determined 
that Kansas should become a slave 
state, and out of pure bravado he 
was determined to hold a slave 


auction in front of the store at Iowa 
Point. 


for a certain date and bills were scat- 


The auction was announced 


tered far and wide over the country 


side. On the appointed date, my 
master and I rowed across the river 
in a rowboat and walked ap to the 
Quite a group of fif- 


teen or twenty slave sympathizers 


general store. 


were gathered there. I was required 


to mount a box in front of the store, 


and, then, the auction began. “How 
much am I offered for this black 
boy.” the auctioneer cried. See, he 
is a fine boy, he is about twenty 
years old, we guarantee his health, 


and he will give you 
Step right up and 
look at his 
see that he is a 


strong. 


he is 1g 
years of service. 
feel his muscles 
teeth. You will 


fine specimen of 


and 


} ” 
young manhood. 











The first bid $100 and the 
auctioneer kept asking for other bids, 
first 25, then 10 and even $5 until 


they ran the bids up to $200: then, 
as he could get no other bids, he 
sold me for $200. While the auction 
was going on I noticed a gioup of 
twenty-five or thirty men armed with 
clubs and riding horses hurrying 
I noticed one of 
the men was leading a saddled horse 
without a rider; the two crowds 
came together with a clash and there 
was much brawling and cursing, 
there were many bloody noses, and 
some heads cracked by the clubs. 
It was a bunch of “free soilers”” who 
were determined to break up the 
The man leading the rider- 
ess horse rushed up to me and 
shouted, “The your feet 

uched Kansas soil, you were 2 free 
man,” and, tien, he ordered me to 
mount the horse and we rode at a 
fast gallop, leaving the two groups of 
men to fight it out. The man who 
helped me to escape took me 19 or 12 
miles down the river to a cave in the 
bluffs not far from the river, and 
there he hid me until the excitement 
of the auction had died down. The 
cave was well provided with blankets, 
food, and water; so I did not suffer 
for the two weeks I remained there. 
At the end of that time, my rescuer 
came to the night and 
spirited me away to Brown County 
which is the first county west of 
There I hired out to a 
farmer but was advised to Jay low 
until it was decided that Kansas be 
edmitted as a free state. I worked 
for this man for several years, then, 
I returned to Highland, and I’ve 
made my home here ever since. I 
married a Negro girl who escaped 
we lived 
happily together, and reared a fine 
They are 
all grown now and out on their own. 
My wife died a few years ago and 
now | am batching it.” 

“Uncle Mose” made his iiving for 
quite a number of years working 
for the farmers around Highland, 
and now as he was well advarced in 


was 


down the ravine. 


auction. 


moment 


cave one 


Doniphan. 


from slavery in Missouri, 


family of boys and girls. 


vears, he was making his liv:ng do- 
ing odd chores around the town; 


sawing wood and working i gar- 
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dens, and he seemed to be zetting 
along nicely. I knew he was respect- 
ed and highly honored by the people 
of both races. 
OFrFICcE OF THE Mayor 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
PROCLAMATION 
Wuereas: Negro History Week will 
be observed in the City and State of 
New York marking the twenty-ninth 
year of recognition of the outstand- 
ing contributions made by Negro 
Americans to the cultural, scientific, 
educational, political and industrial 
life of the nation, and 
Wuereas: The observance of Negro 
History Week, sponsored by the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is designed to in- 
crease activities and stimulate inter- 
est in the work and organizations and 
individuals devoted to the improve- 
ment of human relations, and 
Wuereas: The observance of Negro 
History Week this year will fittingly 
culminate in a public tribute to the 
American Jewish Tercentenary and 
the historic decision of the United 
States Supreme Court rendered on 
May 17 last, 
Now, THererore, I Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of the City of New 
York, do hereby proclaim the period 
of February 13 through 20, 1955, as 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in New York City and do hereby call 
upon our schools, libraries and other 
public and private institutions to 
conduct proper observance of Negro 
History Week by means of classroom 
lectures, public gatherings, and par- 
ticipation by all possible in the pub- 
lic tribute scheduled for February 
20th devoted ot the recognition of 
all citizens. 
In Witness Wuereor I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the City of New 
York to be affixed this 7th day 
of February, 1955. 
Robert F. Wagner 
Mayor, City of New York 
William R. Peer 
Exec. Sec. to the Mayor 


PLEASE GIVE — 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 
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Scholarship Fund 


Elementary schools and junior 
high schools in the north which are 
actually if not legally segregated and 
the economic and cultural depriva- 
tion of Negroes are the major reasons 
why admissions and scholarship op- 
portunities are available at northern 
colleges for five times the number 
of Negro students who now qualify 
for them. 

These factors were disclosed in a 


survey of its six-year activities in the . 


31 northern states by the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, which was released 
today (February 10), by Richard L. 
Plaut, Executive Vice-Chairman. He 
stated that the only reason why all 
opportunities open to Negroes are 
not used is the insufficiency of quali- 
fied applicants. 

“This condition is retarding the 
higher education of Negroes in the 
north where they are not excluded 
from colleges and graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, either in theory or 
in practice,” he said. “It is also de- 
priving the nation of the fullest de- 
velopment of its skilled manpower 
and potential leadership at a time 
when it is most needed.” 

Along with economic and cultural 
deprivation, Plaut cited the absence 
of a family tradition of higher edu- 
cation as a factor which discourages 
Negro children from considering and 
therefore preparing for college. He 
also placed some responsibility for 
the scarcity of qualified applicants on 
counseling on all school levels, which 
he termed “insufficient and often 
racially stereotyped.” 

“These are exactly the same rea- 
sons,” he said, “for the low scholas- 
tic achievement of Negroes in the 
south, revealed in our report of activ- 
ities in the southern states recently 
made to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment and Education of the Ford 
Foundation, except that in the south 
the segregated schools had been legal 
until last May 17.” 

Noting that Negroes constitute less 
than one percent of the northern col- 
lege population of almost two mil- 
lion, Plaut stated that it was not due 
to any reluctance on the part of the 
colleges to make places for them: 
and that scholarship opportunities 


are ample at least in number, if not 
in dollar value. 

He cited the past five year’s ex- 
perience of the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund alone in finding 
places and $750,000 worth of schoi- 
arship assistance for more than 
2,800 Negro students in over 280 
different interracial colleges in 27 
states. It might have found places 
for five times that number, he esti- 
mated, had there been more quali- 
fied candidates. 


Nat Turner Family 
(Continued from Page 132) 


This brick residence, bought by 
Gilbert Turner, had once been the 
mansion of a rich family. It had 
eight large rooms, light and airy, 
vestibrtes, broad halls, carved banis- 
ters, winding staircases, a _ stone 
porch, and a roomy lot, well shaded 
by trees. There were no mode-n 
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basements in those days, but there 
was a paved and well-drained cellar, 
under the whole house. This house 
was in the principal part of town, 
known as the Third Ward, not far 
from the Court House and the busi- 
ness section. The place was high 
and dry, where no floods could come. 

Gilbert Turner worked long and 
faithful “til 1880, affliated with the 
Union Baptist Church, paid entirely 
for his home, furnished it with 
Brussels carpets and carved and 
cushioned furniture, such as he had 
seen in the homes of his Virginia 
masters, and in the home of his 
patron saint, Mis’ Mary. 

Then he felt like, at last, he was 
in the position to ask some one to 
share his fortunes. So he took him- 
self a wife. She was Sarah Ellen 
Jones, a very modest woman, the 
thirty year old daughter of the Rev. 
Isaac Jones, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Putnam, a suburb of 


Negro Leaders Hail Helen Keller 





DR. RALPH BUNCHE of United Nations, and Dr. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, president of the Bethune Foundation and the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women, have paid high tribute to Miss Helen Keller. Said 
Dr. Bunche: “I never cease to marvel at your complete dedication to 
humanitarian service. In the annals of courage, good will and com- 
passion for your fellow-men, your name will be eternally writ large.” 
Dr. Bethune said Miss Keller's “courage, your faith, your spiritual 
influence stand out as a beacon to all mankind.” The tributes were 
prompted by Miss Keller's departure on a 40,000-mile good-will tour 
among the handicapped in the Far East. Under auspices of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Overseas Blind, New York, and at the invitation 
of countries she will visit, the 74 year old teacher and educator will 
spend five months in India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines and 
Japan, She hopes te inspire expansion of facilities for the blind and 

eat 


° 
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Zanesville, and at the present time 
annexed to the larger city. Rev. 
Jones had Northern 
man, as, having been born free in 
Virginia, he had left Virginia be- 
1840 and 1850, when he saw 


that Virginia was getting to be a 


been long a 


tween 


intolerable. even for free 


Negroes, and after his eldest free- 


place 


born son had been stolen away into 
slavery. Sarah Ellen had been- born 
in Dresden, Ohio. 
woman of culture and 
having a good common school edu- 


She was a young 
intelligence, 


cation, and being employed, before 
her marriage, to take care of the 
children of W. D. Lash, the white 
superintendent of the city schools. 

Since Sarah Ellen was very obser- 
vant, she imbibed much, and there 
learned the lesson that only through 
education would her family and her 
children be able to rise in a world of 
discrimination and prejudice. 

So Sarah Ellen Turner, being sin- 
cerely in love with Gilbert, whom 
she admired and respected for his 
and hard fight against stupen- 
dous odds, did her best to make his 
home a happy one. She also worked 
hard that children 
might have the best in education. 
When Gilbert was out of work, Sarah, 
though a frail woman of a little over 


long 


long and her 


one hundred pounds, would go out 
to do washings, every day of the 
year, sometimes through snow waist 
deep, getting less than one dollar per 
day. She knew that food, clothing 
and school books were needed by her 
For when the children 
were going to school in the Eighteen- 


children. 


Nineties, Gilbert was fast approach- 
ing seventy years of age, and, even 
with his iron constitution, his 
strength was beginning to fail. Then. 
too, the pressure against colored men 
in industry was beginning to be felt. 
and colored men found it impossible, 
in some cases, to find employment. 
Gilbert Turner used the 


talent that to this day has made him 


Then 


remembered and famous in the his- 
tory of Zanesville, Ohio. He had a 
voice of remarkable beauty and car- 
rying power. It had the clearness of 
a clarion and the ring of a bell. 
Once lifted, his voice could set the 
echoes reverberating from hill to hill, 
and his cry could be heard for ten 
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Lucy 


or more miles, among the hills. It 
is said the Africans signal with 
drums and voice, and Gilbert, as a 
child, may have learned how to do it, 


from some old African he met in 
slavery. 
Foundry work having failed, 


Gilbert Turner took up the trade of 
putting iron hoops on the wooden 
washing tubs of that day. In fact, 
years ago, it had been a part of 
Gilbert’s duty to thus keep in repair 
the washing tubs used on the planta- 
tion of Mis’ Mary. Very few of the 
slaves could measure well enough to 
fit these hoops accurately, neatly and 
water-tight. So Gilbert often earned, 
in slavery, a few pennies by hooping 
tubs on neighboring plantations. 
“Any washing tubs to hoop?” was 
his ery, and it could be heard rever- 
berating all over the hilly town of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and echoing far 
into the country. Today, Gilbert 
Turner's picture is quite prominently 
displayed in the town history of 
Zanesville, Y BRIDGE CITY, writ- 
ten by Norris F. Schneider, teacher 
in the local high school, and his clear 
resonant call is spoken of as one of 
the most remarkable talents of any 
of the early residents of Zanesville. 
Though Gilbert Turner died in 
Zanesville in 1914, forty years ago. 
he is still spoken of lovingly as 
though he had lived but yesterday. 
He was loved by all the children 
both rich and poor, and the children 
saw to it that their parents gave their 
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beloved friend some work. “Tubs 
to hoop” is the name by which he is 
lovingly remembered in Zanesville 
to this day. The children always 
insisted that their parents pay 
Gilbert for his work. Nothing equal 
to his voice and his call have ever 
since been heard or known on any 
part of the North. The leading men 
of Zanesville who knew Turner when 
they were boys, regret that no steps 
were taken to record Gilbert Turner's 
remarkable voice before he died in 
1914, 

Gilbert Turner named his first 
child, born in 1882, Fannie after that 
dearly beloved but long lost mother 
of his, who was sold away from him, 
so cruelly, on the auction block, 
when he was but a little boy. The 
next child, born in 1884, was named 
Lucy after her maternal grandmother, 
the wife of Rev. Isaac Jones. Two 
twin children were born a few years 
later, Gilbert, Jr. and Gracie, but 
both of these twins died within a few 
weeks of their birth. It was a great 
sorrow to both parents to lose these 
two children, particularly _ little 
Gilbert, the only son in the familv. 
But they bowed in humble submis- 
sion to God’s will. 


To Be Concluded In The Next Issue 





CORRECTION 


We regret that typographical 
errors cause certain listings to be 
incorrect in the 


Calendar of 
Intercultural Advancement 
Please make the following 


corrections: 


SEPTEMBER 1 — Hiram Revels 
was born 1822 


OCTOBER 4 — Necro History 
BULLETIN was first published 
in 1937 
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THREE STEPS IN NEGRO HISTORY 


By Carter G. Woodson 


} I. The First Book of Negro History, Adapted to Pupils Beginning This 
Phase of History 


NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 


This is a textbook for children of the sixth and seventh grades or of the 
junior high school. It is an introductory work in simple language. The book 
omits no essentials, but it avoids tiresome details which interest only advanced 
students. 

The very make-up of the book is so worked out as to make it attractive and 
useful for children. It has one hundred and eighty-five illustrations portray- 
ing almost every aspect of the life and history of the Negro. The type is large 
and readable. No chapter covers more than about six or seven pages. At the 
end of each chapter is a summary of the facts, and this is followed by hints 
and questions. 
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362 pages Illustrated $2.65 by mail 


Il. The Second Book of Negro History, Adapted to High School Work 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD 


This is an intermediate textbook of Negro-American History. It is intended 
to bridge the gap between the first textbook of this series entitled Negro 
Makers of History and the author’s advanced work, The Negro in Our History. 
The Story of the Negro Retold introduces the study of the Negro in the 11th 
or 12th grade. The book is copiously illustrated and planned in conformity to 
the requirements of the schoolroom in the light of recent educational methods. 
The language, too, is simplified to adapt it to the capacity of those to be taught. 





-* 


369 pages Adequately Illustrated $2.65 by mail 


Ill. The Third Book of Negro History, Adapted to College Work 


THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


In this work the author has endeavored to meet the long-felt want for a 
suitable textbook adapted to the capacity of college students desirous of know- 
ing the leading facts of Negro life and history. The numerous references for 
more extensive treatment of the various topics considered, moreover, render 
it useful for advanced classes in universities. It is now being used as a text- 
book in colleges and universities in twenty-three states, and its popularity 
is increasing as it passes into its sixth edition. The author discusses the 
African background, the enslavement of the race, colonization, abolition, 
freedom, and citizenship. 
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700 pages Well Illustrated $5.25 by mail 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Ine. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE UMTED NATIONS AND THE U.S. NEGRO 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


Introduction 

The author of this series of articles has tor 
a long time been a student of the U.N. and has 
lectured extensively on this topic. She is the 
officially accredited correspondent to the U.N. 
for the Pittsburgh Courier. She attended the 
opening of the 6th Assembly at the Palais de 
Chaulot in Paris, was employed by the Secre- 
tariat as a Liaison Officer for the Department of 
Public Information for the duration of the 7th 
Assembly, was a delegate to the Third National 
Conference of the U.S. Commission for 
U.N.E.S.C.O. and has, in the past few months, 
attended the 13th meeting of the U.S. National 
Commission for U.N.E.8.C.O. in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Most of the readers of this journal 
know about the U.N. and its work, but are 
particularly interested in the participation ot 
U.S. Negroes in this organzation. 

Part I 

Of greatest importance to everyone,—the 
U.N. was set up “to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war,’—the awful 
prospects of an atomic war which would be no 
vespecter of color, property or global location. 

It is no miracle-working organization, but 
with all its limitations and frustrations, it is 
still a young, growing, hopeful institution. 
Composed of sixty divergent nations, com- 
prising more than a billion human beings of all 
colors, creeds, and politics, it has deep roots in 
various past histories, national interests, wars, 
and struggles. The United Nations, with all its 
faults, is the only international organization 
for the fulfillment of our hopes for collective 
security, freedom, justice, and peace in the 
world. 

However, this hope for peace cannot be 
realized if there is not knowledge. Most people 
are weak in their understanding of the U.N.’s 
organization, its organs, their responsib‘lities 
and their powers. 

By way of review, the United Nations exists 
to: (1) Keep the peace; (2) Promote eyuality 
and human brotherhood; (3) Enforce universal 
moral law; and (4) Work for world progress. 
The purposes of the U.N. and the laws under 
which it operates are set forth in the Charter 
by which its sixty member nations have agreed 
to abide. 


Delegates from each member country come 
to New York to solve the world’s problems—- 
many of which are very big ones. Some they 
solve successfully and others less so, or not at 
all. But they labor over such matters of uni- 
versal concern as lasting peace, human rights, 
world reconstruction, food distribution, world 
healih, the welfare of the world's children, 
world literacy, world trade and economy, con- 
servation,—and many others. 

The General Assembly, in which each mem- 
ber nation, regardless of size, has only one vote, 
holds one regular session each year, starting in 
the fall and usually running through most of 
the winter, or even into the spring. The first 
order of business is to elect a President. Then 
the agenda for the session is adopted, often 
after much debate, and the delegates proceed 
with discussion and action on the matters 
placed on the agenda. 

The rest of the work of the U.N. continues 
throughout the year. This includes: 

(1) The Security Council of 11 members— 
the permanent “Big 5,” (The U. S., U.S.S.R., 
the U.K., France, and Nationalist China) plus 
six non-permanent members elected by the 
Assembly to serve two years. Their job is to 
studv ways to keep world peace and security. 

(2) There is the Economic and Social 
Council, “Ecosoc.” It is a group of 18 mem- 
bers, also elected by the General Assembly. It 
studies the economic and social problems of the 
world and reports back to the General 
Assembly. (Their work includes the great 
human rights issue.) 

(3) The Trusteeship Council, on which 
Ralph Bunche has performed Nobel-Prize-win- 
ning service, is concerned with the colonies and 
territories ruled by U. N. member countries. 
The U.N. acts as a sort of custodian, requiring 
that the governing nations report on what is 
being done to achieve self-government. It 
hears grievances, makes recommendations, etc. 

(4) The Internationa] Court of Justice is a 
world court made up of 15 members, elected by 
the Security Council and General Assembly. It 
is the authority on international law, makes 
decisions as to when this law is broken, and 
settles disputes. 

(Continued on Page 133) 





